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A (Mis)Guided Democracy? 


(See Unit on Indonesia) 


donesia’s President Sukarno 


Wide World photo 





CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING 


the 
f training you 


Exciting work—if you can get it nd a job in 
Missile field, you need training 


get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist 


Guided 
) Radar 
Admin 


Viedical 


ourses 


You can select from 107 
Missile Electronics is one possibilit here’s als 


Repair, Track Vehicle Maintenance, Per ne 
istration, Engineer Equipmer 


GRADUATE 


COURSE - BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Laboratory—to name a few. (Your Army recruiter can 
give you a detailed description of any specific Graduate 
Specialist course.) 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
You receive the letter 


Specialist course you've chosen 


before you enlist. Without obligation. 
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How we prove 

the quality 

of the Ford Family 
Fine Cars 





of 


A new Ford Galaxie hits the cobblestones. 
To duplicate every type of driving condi- 


tion, our test roads include macadam, 
gravel, bricks, railroad track crossings— 
and plenty of bad holes. 


A Comet 4-door sedan is prepared for 
a driving test. Test instruments include 
an oscillograph which measures speed, 
distance and acceleration; a fuel-meter- 
ing device which determines the exact 
mileage delivered by the car. 
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Meteor 600 splashes 
through a water pit at high speed. This 
test is performed to check behavior of 


A new Ford Thunderbird streaks up a 30 A new Mercury 
percent grade modeled after the steepest 
street in San Francisco. A_ technician 
checks acceleration with an “electric 
eye’’ timing device. 


wet brakes and body tightness—both 
important considerations to the auto- 
mobile buyer. 


FORO «© FALCON e THUNDERBIRD © COMET + 


MERCURY 


seth PE BRE o- 
Imagine driving 52,000 miles in just 
24 hours, more than twice around the 
world in a single day! That's the kind 
of mileage we log to prove the quality 
of our cars and trucks on Ford Motor 
Company’s test track at Science City, 
our Research and Engineering Center, 
Dearborn, Michigan; and the proving 
grounds at Romeo, Michigan, and 
Kingman, Arizona. Here’s how we test 
our products... 


Ford Trucks are first on the road with 
the load! Proving it, a new Ford “H” 
series diesel pulls smaller truck contain- 
ing test instruments—and 5,500 pounds 
of pig iron. 


A new Lincoln Continental’s “pick-up” 
is clocked with precise electrical speed- 
ometer connected to a towed bicycle 
wheel. When used with a fuel consump- 
tion gauge, this “fifth” wheel is an aid in 
measuring mileage. 


... And that’s just the beginning! 
Many more tests are performed to 
insure that you get only the finest 
performance, economy, comfort 
and safety in all our Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 


“OoTOR COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN. MICHIGAN 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


ens 


90, 
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LAST CALL! 


TO WIN 


$500.00 


AND A FREE TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


IN THE FIFTH ANNUAL 


AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE POSTER CONTEST 


53 Prizes! 


Ist—$500 in cash 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


BuT HURRY! Put your talents and imagination to work NOW—and enter this 
rewarding contest. Design a poster on the theme: SHIP AMERICAN- 

TRAVEL AMERICAN. “American” means the privately-owned American ships 
which make up the U.S. Merchant Marine. This vast fleet of ships sails the 
oceans and our inland waterways. They carry on world trade: business and 
industry use American ships to send goods all over the world; we depend on 
American ships to bring us products from abroad. Travelers use American 
ships for business and pleasure, and our government calls upon them to trans 
port men and supplies in times of crisis. The ships of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine perform vital tasks for you. for everyonein the free world. 


START YOUR POSTER NOW! CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 23! 


BONUS: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on every 
mail truck and in every Post Office across the country during World 


Trade Week in May, 1961. 


Pe ssecsssessesssesseeeeee RULES AND ELIGIBILITY seennsecnccaucessacnaces 


All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. Al! en 
tries must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11° x 14° desired. However, 22’ x 28" may be submitted. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, 
home address, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or prin 
cipal sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each 
student may submit. 

. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 23, 1961. All entries from 
any one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher 
or principal approves 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical 
alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction require 
ments. 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme 
by a special board of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become 
the property of the Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will 
be return 
Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
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THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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UPI phote 
IN TOP POST: Dean Rusk will become 
President Kennedy's Secretary of State. 


SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN 


“I RECALL from my early child- 
hood,” says Dean Rusk, the incoming 
Secretary of State, “the words of a 
circuit preacher: ‘Pray as if it were 
up to God, but work as if it were up 
to you. ‘ 

Mr. Rusk has followed that advice 
for most of his 51 years. And it has 
brought him outstanding success in 
three different careers—as a scholar, 
as a soldier, and as a statesman. 

\ strapping, smiling  six-footer, 
Dean Rusk is a native of Cherokee 
Georgia. As a boy he was 
taught to cherish the ideal of world 
peace. “My mother,” Mr. Rusk re- 
calls, “firmly believed that all peoples 

and nations—must learn to live to- 
gether.” 

At Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, he majored in government, later 
lid graduate work at Britain’s Ox- 
ford University. Mr. Rusk was only 
25 years old when he was named 
dean at Mills College in California. 
According to one former student, 
‘He was our campus idol.” 

During World War II Mr. Rusk 
served as a captain in Army Intelli- 
gence. Cloak-and-dagger assignments 
took him to the Far East where he 
won the Legion of Merit for distin- 
suished service. 

This wartime experience later led 
to a peacetime career for Mr. Rusk, 
In 1946 he was invited to join the 
State Department and, within four 
vears, rose to become Assistant Sec- 


County 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 
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retary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs. When the Communists attacked 
South Korea in 1950, Mr. Rusk played 
a leading role in the U. S. decision to 
resist Red aggression. He urged im- 
mediate aid to the beleaguered Ko- 
rean republic. 

In 1952 he resigned from govern- 
ment work to become president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. This 
month, after an eight-year absence, 
Mr. Rusk returns to Washington to 
tackle an even bigger assignment— 
the direction of U. S. foreign policy 
in the new Kennedy Administration. 
“Our enormous capacity to act,” says 
Mr. Rusk, “imposes on us a respon- 
sibility to—make history.” 


A CROWN FOR JULIE 


IN HER BROADWAY ROLES, 
actress Julie Andrews has progressed 
from rags to royalty. 

Four years ago, in the hit musical, 


Friedman-Abeles photo 
QUEEN OF BROADWAY: Julie Andrews 
as she appears in the new hit, Camelot. 
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My Fair Lady, Julie played a poor 
flower girl who learns to speak like 
a duchess. In Camelot, a new Broad- 
way musical, she appears as Queen 
Guinevere—wife of King Arthur of 
Round Table fame. 

Julie’s off-stage life has been 
marked by triumphs hardly less 
dramatic. As Julie herself modest) 
admits, “The ladder of fame seems 
to have been an escalator.” 

Born in an English village 25 years 
ago, Julie learned show business at 
her mother’s knee — literally. Her 
mother and stepfather were music 
hall entertainers who spent much 
time on the road. Frequently they 
took Julie with them. 

When Julie was eight, the family) 
found itself in a London under- 
ground shelter as Nazi bombs burst 
overhead. To bolster morale, the oc- 
cupants of the shelter began singing. 
Julie’s clear soprano rang out through 
the shelter. 

Julie Andrews made her music 
hall debut at 12, singing an aria 
from the opera Mignon. She was 
still singing in music halls six years 
later when a talent scout heard her 
and brought her to New York to 
play in a new musical, The Boy 
Friend. 

Julie cried for two weeks at the 
thought of leaving home, but her 
performance in The Boy Friend made 
her a star. Her-next role was that 
of Eliza Doolittle in My Fair Lady 
Again she won unanimous raves from 
the critics, and My Fair Lady be- 
came one of the most popular mu- 
sicals in history. 

In 1958, Julie returned to England 
to play in the London run of My 
Fair Lady. After opening night, she 
said, “I never sang better.” The 
reason may have been that her audi- 
ence included stage designer Tony 
Walton, whom she married last year. 

Julie has light brown hair, blue 
gray eyes, and a “peaches and cream” 
complexion. Although she has won 
new praise for her role in Camelot, 
her fame isn’t likely to go to her 
head. As a fellow trouper, Stanley 
Holloway, once said about Julie, 
“This child isn’t spoiled one bit by 
success!” 
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..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 





U.N. Deadlocked Over Congo 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly recessed after a bitter and 
exhausting three months—still dead- 
locked over what to do next in the 
crisis-torn Congo. 


When the 15th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly opened on September 
20, the chief problem on its agenda 
was the Congo crisis (see our Sept. 14 
news review). The Congo crisis was 
still the U.N.’s number-one problem 
when the Assembly was recessed by 
Assembly President Frederick H 
Boland (of Ireland) in the early morn 
ing of December 21. 

Delegates from 99 nations will return 
to New York March 7 to resume the 
current session. 

In the meantime, the U.N.-Congo 
problem was left dangling in a way that 
some U.N. observers believed might 
destroy the whole U.N. operation in the 
Congo. Here’s why: At an emergency 
meeting of the General Assembly early 
last September, U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold received a 70 
to 0 vote of confidence to carry on his 
efforts to restore law and order in the 


RED REPLY: Valerian Zorin (af right), 
Soviet delegate to U.N., answers demand 
that he disqualify himself from presiding 
ever Congo debate. Listening (at left) 
is U.N. Secretary General Hammarskjold 


Congo. But when the Secretary Gen- 

eral asked for new instructions during 

the regular session, the Assembly split. 
On its last day, two rival resolutions 
vere defeated, leaving Hammarskjold 
ithout specific new orders. 


U.S. RESOLUTION FAILS 


One resolution, sponsored by the 
U.S. and Britain, failed by only one 
vote to receive the needed two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly. Only 43 na- 
tions (or less than half of the member- 
ship of the world organization) vols 
U.S.-British resolution, while 22 
voted against, and 32 abstained This 
resolution would have strengthened 
the Secretary General's existing instruc- 
tions to maintain order in the Congo 
without interference in the Congo's 
sharp internal conflicts. Hammarskjold’s 
insistence on U.N. neutrality toward 
these conflicts has been a source of 
controversy within the U.N. itself (see 
Oct. 12 issue for background). 

The other resolution was sponsored by 
Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Ghana, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Morocco, and the United 
Arab Republic—and backed by Soviet 
Russia. Only 28 nations voted for this 
resolution, with 42 (including the U.S.) 
opposed and 27 abstaining. This reso- 
lution called on the U.N. to obtain—by 
force if necessary—the release of de- 
posed pro-Soviet Premier Patrice 
Lumumba (now under arrest); to dis- 
arm the Congolese troops under Col- 
onel Joseph Mobutu; and to reconvene 
the Congolese parliament—suspended 
when Mobutu threw out Lumumba 

The failure of the Assembly to ap- 
prove either resolution left Hammar- 
skjold’s existing orders still in effect 
But the entire Congo issue is so in 
volved in controversy that enforcing 
orders is difficult. 

In fact, six nations—the U.A.R., 
Morocco, Guinea, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and Yugoslavia—threatened to with- 
draw their units from the 20,000-man 
U.N. force in the Congo because of 
disagreements over Hammarskjold’s po- 
sition. The Secretary General warned 
the Assembly and the Security Council 
that if the U.N. force grew too weak 
to cope with a threatened civil war in 
the Congo, the U.N. might have to pull 
out altogether—and thereby suffer a 
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clear deteat in its original aim of pre 
venting war in the Congo. 

Before recessing, the Assembly 
showed in other ways besides the 
Congo debate the increasing strength 
of its Asian-African nations. It adopted 
an Asian-African declaration calling for 
“immediate steps” to liberate all col- 
onies. (The U.S, abstained from voting 
on this resolution.) It passed a reso- 
lution recognizing Algeria’s right to in- 
dependence, although a provision for 
a U.N. referendum in Algeria was de- 
feated. And it elected Liberia to the 
Security Council—as the first African 
country below the Sahara to serve on 
that key 11-nation body. (Liberia will 
serve the first year of a two-year term 
in a seat normally filled by a West 
European country, with Ireland due 
to serve the second year.) 


War in Laos 


The small Southeast Asian jungle 
kingdom of Laos has careened into 
new political turmoil and civil war. 
As we went to press, the pro-West- 

ern government of Premier Boun Oum 
was entrenched in shell-scarred, rub- 
ble-strewn Vientiane, Laos’ adminis- 


Wide World 
BATTLE DAMAGE: U.S. Embassy guards 
carry equipment outside after the embassy 
building in Vientiane was set on fire in 
fighting between rival Laotian armies. 
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President-elect Kennedy during recent White House meeting. 


trative capital. The Boun Oum govern 
ment was shored up by the forces of 
Laotian General Phoumi Nosavan, also 
staunchly pro-Western. The U.S. was 
bolstering the pro-Western group by 
shipping it military supplies. 

While U.S. arms were flowing into 
Laos, there were charges—backed up 
by photographic evidence—that Soviet 
planes were parachuting supplies to 
rebel forces dug in about 15 miles 
from Vientiane 

These rebel forces are led by 26- 
ear-old paratrooper Captain Kong Le. 
Until mid-December, Kong Le had 
been “strong man” behind a “neutral- 
st” government in power at Vientiane. 

Some diplomats feared that a new 
Korea, in which the Communists and 
the U.S. were backing rival factions 

ith arms, could be in the making. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT. Utah sized 
Laos, formerly part of the French col- 
ony of Indo-China (which also included 
the present-day lands of North and 
South Viet Nam and Cambodia), be- 
came an independent, constitutional 
monarchy in 1949. 

In 1954, a Communist guerrilla army 
from North Viet Nam invaded the 
northern part of Laos and organized 
Laotian tribesmen into the Pathet Lao 
Land of Lao) party and army. 

Not until 1957 was an armistice ar- 
ranged between the forces of Pathet 
and the Laotian government at 
Vientiane. The armistice was super- 
vised by an international commission 
composed of representatives from In- 
dia, Poland, and Canada. The com- 
mission was dissolved in 1958 when 
Laos declared its work done. 

Periodic outbreaks have since oc- 
urred, however, between the Pathet 
Lao and government forces. 

Last spring Laotians elected a new 
pro-Western government. It was over- 
thrown in a coup in August by Captain 
Kong Le, who named a “neutralist,” 


Lao 
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OUTGOING AND INCOMING: President Eisenhower greets NEW DEFENSE CHIEF: The President-elect’s choice for the 
next Secretary of Defense is Robert S. McNamara (at left) 


Souvanna Phouma, to be premier. The 
neutralist regime announced its intent 
of coming to terms with the Pathet 
Lao Communists. This was bitterly op- 
posed by the ousted pro-Westerners, 
who insisted the Communists could not 
be trusted and must be destroyed. 

As the May-to-November Laotian 
monsoon season ended. pro-Western 
General Nosavan moved his troops to 
Vientiane. In a series of bloody battles, 
his troops ousted the neutralist gov- 
ernment of Kong Le. Premier Souvanna 
Phouma fled the country. 

Now the Soviets are reportedly mov- 
ing to aid Kong Le. 

The U.S. is vitally concerned that 
Laos be kept out of Communist hands. 
For Laos is the stopper that bottles 
up the Reds of North Viet Nam and 
Communist China and prevents them 
from infiltrating the free lands of Thai- 
land, Cambodia, and Malaya. This ex- 
plains. why the U.S. has poured more 
than $300,000,000 worth of economic 
and military aid into Laos since 1955. 


PROPOSAL BY NEHRU 


Laos also falls under the protection 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), set up in 1954, The 
SEATO members (the U.S., Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand) 
have agreed “that in the event of ag- 
gression or armed attack” they would 
“consult} to take steps to guarantee 
the independence of Laos (as well as 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam). 

Prime Minister Nehru of India has 
called for a resurrection of the Indian- 
Polish-Canadian commission, dissolved 
in 1958, to grapple with the new trou- 
ble in Laos. 

The Soviet Union has asked for a 
meeting of the countries that settled 
the Indo-China fighting in 1954. These 
countries include the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, France, Britain, the 
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United States, Viet Nam Laos 
and Cambodia 

The U.S. State Department has 1 
jected the Soviet proposal. Nor has 
Nehru’s suggestion won much backing 
as we went to press. All this, say some 
analysts, bodes new trouble for Laos. 
fast becoming a major arena in the 


Cold War struggle 


New Faces of 1961 


President-elect John F. Kennedy 
completed Cabinet appointments for 
the new Administration that will 
take office on Inauguration Day, 
January 20. 


The new Cabinet is composed of 
Secretary of State—Dean Rusk, 51. 
president of the Rockefeller Founda 
tion and former Assistant Secretary ol 
State for Far Eastern Affairs (See 
“Newsmaker,” p. 5) 

Secretary of Defense Robert S$ 
McNamara, 44, a scholarly businessman 
who became president of the Ford 
Motor Company only a few months ago 
Secretary of the Treasury—Douglas 
Dillon, 51, an investment banker who 
served as Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs (1958-60) in the 
Eisenhower Administration 

Attorney General—Robert F. Kennedy 
35, brother of the President-elect and 
former legal counsel for a Senate sub- 
committee investigating labor rack 
eteering. 

Secretary of Labor—Arthur F. Gold- 
berg, 52, general legal counsel of the 
United Steelworkers union since 1948 
and a special adviser to the AFL-CIO 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman, 42, governor of Minnesota 
His appointment fulfilled a Kennedy 
pledge to appoint a Midwesterner to 
the agriculture post. 

Postmaster General—J. Edward Day. 
46, vice-president of the Prudential 





Insurance Co. of America. His appoint- 
ment broke a long-standing tradition 
of appointing a political figure as 
Postmaster. 

Secretary of Commerce—Luther H 
Hodges, 62, successful businessman; 
governor of North Carolina since 1954 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare—Abraham Ribicoff, 50, forme: 
judge, U.S. Representative, and gov 
ernor of Connecticut since 1955 
Secretary of the Interior—Stewart L 
Udall, 40, Democratic Representative 
from Arizona and an outspoken advo- 
cate of public power developments 

The Cabinet list included two Re 
publicans (Dillon and McNamara) and 
eight Democrats. All 10 members are 
college graduates, with four of them 
from Harvard, the President-elect’s 
alma mater. Six hold law degrees, three 
are Phi Beta Kappa scholars (Rusk, 
Freeman, and McNamara), and one is 
a Rhodes scholar (Rusk). 

Three top level posts in the State 
Department were filled with these 
prominent political figures: forme 
Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson as chief U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations; Rep. Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut as Under Sec 
retary of State; and Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan as Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs 

The U.S. Senate was due for an 
other new face. On resigning his Senate 
seat on December 22, the President 
elect recommended that Gov. Foster 
Furcolo of Massachusetts appoint 
Benjamin A. Smith to his place. The 
42-year-old Mr. Smith, who was John 
Kennedy’s roommate in college, will 
serve two years of the unexpired term 

until a special election in 1962 


ELECTORAL VOTE 

As_ President-elect Kennedy 
pleted choosing his aides, the Electoral 
College made his election as our 35th 
President official. Meeting in the cap 
itals of the 50 states, the electors cast 
300 electoral votes for Mr. Kennedy 
to 219 for Vice-President Nixon (Hawaii 
was going through a recount and 14 
“unpledged” electors from Mississippi 
and Alabama cast their votes for Sen 
ator Byrd of Va.). Despite this wide 
electoral majority, Mr. Kennedy cap 
tured the Presidency by a margin of 
only 112,881 votes out of 68,832,670 


ballots cast. 
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In Brief 


THE LION RETURNS. While on a 
state visit to Brazil, Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia learned that dis- 
gruntled army officers at home had 
seized power and had proclaimed the 
Emperor’s son, Crown Prince Asfa 


Wossen the new ruler of Ethiopia. The 
Emperor, known to his 20,000,000 sub- 
jects as “King of Kings, the Conquering 
Lion of Judah,” hurried home, rallied 
loyal troops around him, and quashed 
the revolt. Although several rebel lead- 
ers were executed, the Emperor for- 
gave his son, who was reportedly 
forced to serve as the rebels’ “front 
man” against his wishes. 


RICHES OF THE ORIENT. Com 
munist China has one of the world’s 
richest reservoirs of raw materials, ac- 
cording to a report presented in New 
York to scientists attending the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Geol- 
ogists surveying the China mainland 
have recently discovered rich deposits 
of coal, iron ore, molybdenum, nickel, 
zinc, and other minerals, In addition, 
the Red Chinese are said to have im- 
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proved the methods of mining and 
processing their natural wealth—and 
have built four nuclear reactors, ac- 
cording to some reports. 


MOSCOW MANIFESTO. A mani 
festo pronouncing the Communist Party 
of Soviet Russia as the “universally 
recognized vanguard of the world Com- 
munist movement” was issued in Mos 
cow after a meeting of 81 Communist 
parties of the world. The delegates to 
the “Red Summit Meeting” also en- 
dorsed the Soviet “peaceful coexist- 
ence” plan between the Communist 
and free worlds, but condemned the 
“anti-Leninist ideas of the Yugoslav 
revisionists.” Some Western observers 
saw the manifesto as a compromise be- 
tween Red China and its “hard line” 
toward world Communist domination 
and Soviet Russia’s “soft line” toward 
the same end. 








T-SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. ../ 


Bends Barrier Broken 


A young Swiss, mathematician with 
a do-it-yourself flair has broken the 
“bends” barrier—the terror of deep- 
sea divers—with the help of an 
electronic computer. 


Last summer, it was announced re- 
ently, 26-year-old Hannes Keller, a 
mathematician turned diver, was low- 
ered 510 feet into the cold depths of 
Lake Maggiore in southern Switzerland 

Keller wore only a rubber suit and a 
living helmet. On his back, he carried 
iis SCUBA (short for Self-Contained 
Underwater Breathing Apparatus). Pre- 
viously, the deepest any SCUBA diver 
had plunged was 328 feet 

Thirty-four minutes later, K« 
hauled back onto the diving platform 
By all practices of SCUBA-diving, his 
bottom Id have 


™ 
lier was 


iscent from the should 


Swiss diver Hannes Keller 


lasted five to seven hours. Otherwise 
he should have died from the “bends. 

What are the “bends”? If a diver su 
faces too quickly after a long deep 
dive, the gases in his blood come rap- 
idly out of solution and cause intense 
pain in the joints and muscles. Thus 
the diver must ascend in stages, linge: 
ing every few feet to give the gases 
time to bubble off slowly. This process 
is called decompression. 


SECRET FORMULA 


How did Keller avoid the “bends”? 
He is keeping the exact details a secret, 
until he patents his formula. However 
he revealed that the key is a special mix- 
ture of different gases. This avoids the 
rapid formation of bubbles in the blood 
stream, cutting decompression time. 

Before Keller could test his formula 
he needed to calculate and check more 
than 250,000 four-figure numbers in 
compiling 400 new decompressjon ta 
bles, covering depths down to 1,312 
feet. This job would have taken him 
at least two years. However, with the 
help of an IBM electronic computer 
the job was finished in just four hours 

The formula was tested for the first 
time when Keller was lowered into 
Lake Maggiore. Then, last November 
came a test “dive” inside the French 
Navy’s high-pressure water tank. 

Keller was accompanied by Jacques 
Cousteau, the famous French undersea 
explorer, Inside the tank, the two men 
were subjected to pressures equal to 
820 feet of water. Keller believes his 
formula will permit SCUBA divers to 
plunge as deep as 3,000 feet. 
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What are the major problems facing the United Nations in 1961? 


Stanley Burke 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The challenge 
before the U. N. in 
1961 will be as it 
has been for 15 
years —survival. 
this fight, the U. N. 
will continue to be 
the focus of the 
struggle against the 
two main dangers 
—quick death by 
nuclear violence, 

slow death by starvation. 

More specifically, the coming year 
will indicate whether the recent flaring 
of ill-will between the two super-powers 
is to be prolonged or whether it can be 
lessened by the election of a new Presi- 
dent. 

The coming year will also show how 
much the smaller nations can influence 
this power struggle. To the vast majority 
in the U. N., it is a senseless, fratricidal ° 
struggle. Some leaders of the secondary 
powers are trying to rally international 
public opinion, trying to end the long 
record of charge and — charge. 
This is a new concept in U. N. affairs. 

There is the great que stion F vw. $s 
leadership. To what extent can it be re- 
gained? Ironically, success in this effort 
may require realistic recognition that the 
U. S. will never regain the position it 
in a war-devastated world, 
center of wealth and 


held when. 
it was a unique 
power. 

Will the U. S. realize that the vast 
majority of U. N. members believe that 
China should be seated in the U. N.; 
that the U. S. damages itself seriously 
by undemocratic insistence that the 
China question be not debated? 

Finally, there is the question of the 
future of the U. N. itself. The majority 
must continue to rally behind the Sec- 
retary General and to reject Soviet de- 


mands for reorganization. In particular, 
the nations must be willing to support 
the U. S. in financing the Congo opera- 
tion for which they voted. 

It may well be a year of decision for 


the U.N. 


Krishnamachari Balaraman 
The Hindu of Madras, India 


The United Na- 
tions is at a critical 
point in its life. Its 
future hangs in the 
balance. It faces a 
crisis of confidence 
just at the very 
moment it needs 
the wholehearted 
support of every 
member state to 
cope with the com- 

plex problems which have been thrown 
in its lap. 

The U. N. today finds itself assailed 
from all sides. The Russians have 
mounted an all-out offensive to under- 
mine it. The Western Powers, no longer 
in a position to dominate it (because of 
the admission of a large number of un- 
committed nations), have lost faith in its 
usefulness, at least insofar as the pro- 
tection of their interests and ideas are 
concerned. And the uncommitted na- 
tions, all puny militarily, seeing the 
U. N. caught smack in the whirlpool of 
the Cold War, have lost confidence in 
its ability to protect them in the event 
of aggression, or to help them economi- 
cally. 

The result is that the U. N.’s prestige 
is at its lowest ebb today. Its most press- 
ing task is to regain the confidence of 
at least the bulk of its membership. This 
naturally will depend largely on the co- 
operation the members themselves are 
going to give it, for,.in the final analysis, 
the U. N. can only be as strong as its 
members make it. 
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Paul F. Sanders 
Het Parool, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 


None of the ma 
jor problems be 
fore the United 
Nations having 
been solved and 
others threatening 
to come to the fore- 
ground (Laos, Al 
geria, Latin Ameri- 
ca, etc.), a year of 
intensive activities 
may be expected. 

Among the major problems, disarma- 
ment and the suspension of nuclear tests 
will again be the most pressing. There 
has been little progress thus far. What 
can be established in 1961 will to some 
degree depend on the new administra 
tion in Washington. A new Western ap- 
proach could at least result in an assur- 
ance that the talks will be continued. 

With a growing number of states 
favoring the admission of Communist 
China, the pressure for a decision on 
this matter will undoubtedly be stronger 
than ever. 

Of utmost importance, is the de 
cision to be made regarding the U. N. 
budget. The funds of the organization 
are almost exhausted. The question of 
the Congo is closely related to the 
budgetary problem. U. N. action in that 
area costs ten million dollars monthly. 
If funds are not made available, this 
action may have to be halted. 

Among other urgent questions is that 
of Secretariat personnel. According to 
the Charter, the securing of the highest 
standards of efficiency and competence 
has to be given paramount considera 
tion in the employment of the staff. The 
Soviets have taken the lead in demand 
ing that the accent be put on a geo 
graphical distribution. Thus the coming 
year may well be decisive with respect 
to the efficiency of the Secretariat 


too, 


Introducing a new World Week feature. Readers are invited to comment on the views expressed here. 
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SIZING UP THE SITUATION: There are going to be 
some changes made at the 1964 Olympic Games in 
Tokyo—if Japan and other Asian nations have their way. 
They are insisting that henceforth two divisions be es- 
tablished for Olympic basketball games. One division 
would be for players six feet in height or less. The 
other division would be for the taller teams. Asian 
athletes complain that, in the past, they have been 
forced to compete against “oversized” opponents from 
America. As one Japanese basketball star put it, “Under 
the present rules, playing against a U. S. team is like— 
being in a forest!” 


SOVIET BEST-SELLER: Soviet officials report they have 
uncovered a “shocking” example of private enterprise, 
hardly a stone’s throw from the Kremlin. It is the 
Hallelujah publishing company of Moscow. According 
to the Soviet press; the company was started secretly 
several months ago by a group of workers in a govern- 
ment printing plant. While the Commissars weren't 
looking, the workers printed thousands of books on 
the government presses and later sold them to an eager 
public in Moscow. Month after month profits continued 
to soar. The key to their success: the Hallelujah pub- 
lishing company printed only prayer books. Despite 
40 years of Communist attacks on religion, the Orthodox 
prayer book continues to be a best-seller in Soviet 
Russia. 


HATS OFF! For months the Hat Institute of America 
has been in a tizzy. Will President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy follow tradition and wear a top hat at his in- 
auguration ceremonies? Or will he break precedent and 
appear hatless? Much depended on the answer, as far 
as the Hat Institute was concerned. A _bare-headed 
President would establish a dangerous trend among 
American men. But now all is well again. President- 
elect Kennedy, it was announced, will wear a black 
silk topper. And on January 20, hatmakers~across 
America will take off their hats—to salute our 35th 
President! 


Guatemalan Embassy photo 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT: Guatemalan customs officers found plenty 
of food for thought when they opened these cans of “grated 
coconut,” smuggled into the country from Castro’s Cuba. 
Inside each can was a hand grenade, made in Communist 
Czechoslovakia, and destined for Red rebels in Guatemala 


Pan American World Airways photo 


STUDIOUS STEWARDESS: Mary Louise Hurley 
(above) is a very busy young lady. Mondays through 
Thursdays she attends classes at New York's City Col- 
lege. Then, bright and early on Friday morning she dons 
a stewardess’ uniform, boards a Boeing-707 jet, and flies 
to London and the Continent. She spends Saturday in 
West Germany—doing her weekend homework—and 
flies back to New York on Sunday. This may not be 
everybody's idea of how to work one’s way through 
college. But Mary, who is now a junior, finds it both 
fun and informative. “I meet people of all nationalities 
she explains, “and learn 


on my transatlantic flights 


a lot 


UNINSPIRED: Konrad Wolf, one of East Germany's 
most popular song writers, recently fled to West Berlin 
“The Communists,” he explained, “ordered me to stop 
writing romantic ballads. They were considered to 
be too American.” In their place Herr Wolf was told 
to compose only “proletarian songs.” For a start, one 
party official suggested a ditty about—cement mixers 
Somehow, Wolf confesses, “the subject matter failed 


to inspire me.” 


ENDQUOTE: “I feel like the fellow in jail who is 
watching his scaffold being built.”"—President Eisen- 
commenting on the Inaugural reviewing stands 
from the White House. 


hower, 


erected across the street 
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n Dayton, Ohio, 
15 teqhagers proved 


to be g neighbors 


to a 72-year-old 


HE HOUSE at 110-12 

Street in Dayton, Ohi 
shabby indeed. Its white ch 
frame was chipped, smud ed 
soot, and yellowed by the passage 
of time. It was sadly in need of a 
fresh coat of paint. 

But painting the sprawling 14- 
room house was too big a job for its 
owner, Mr. Edward Wilson. At 72 
he could no longer undertake it. 
Paying someone else to do the work 
was out of the question. “It looked 
like a hopeless problem,” Mr. Wilson 
recalls, “until some good neighbors 
appeared on the scene.” 


MUSCLE MEN 


The “good neighbors” were 15 
teen-agers, members of the Dayton 
Boys’ Club, and a hardware store 
owner. They had learned about Mr. 
Wilson's plight from a local church 
group, and decided to lend a help- 
ing hand. Paint, brushes, and ladders 
were to be contributed by the store 
owner. The boys were to contribute 
the muscle power. 

Early one Saturday morning last 
October the boys reported for work 
at 110-12 LaBelle Street. “Most of us 
had done a little painting at home,” 
said Paul Nunley, a junior at Stivers 


Dayton Boys’ Club photo 


STEADY STROKE: Paul Nunley, 16, of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Boys’ Club adds the final touches to—a job well done. 


High School. “But none of us had 
ever tackled a job like this.” 

The trickiest part of the job, ac- 
cording to Mike Linehan, another 
Stivers High junior, was painting 
from a ladder. “The first floor was 
okay,” Mike told World Week. “Even 


the second floor didn’t make me 
dizzy. But when | started to work 
near the roof, the ladder seemed to 
sway in the wind. I guess,” he added 
sadly, “I’m just not the high altitude 
tyme 

In all, the boys spent four Satur- 
days painting Mr. Wilson’s house. 
They used 31 gallons of paint and 
worked a grand total of 130 hours. 


Dat oss 
PIES 
AT WORK 


Estimated cost, if done by profes- 
sional house painters: about $900! 
Being good neighbors is a year- 
round activity at the Dayton Boys’ 
Club. “Our members,” Mr. William 
C. Kirchner, Executive Director of 
the Club, told World Week, “are 
always ready to help when help is 
needed. They cooperate with city 
officials in removing rubbish from 
empty lots, they participate in Red 
Cross and other fund-raising drives, 
and they teach handicapped children 
arts and crafts.” Like the 575 other 
Boys’ Clubs of America from coast 
to coast, the Dayton club is always 
bubbling with worthwhile projects. 
Any plans for the coming months? 
World Week asked Mike Linehan. 
“Sure,” he replied. “As soon as spring 
comes, were going back to Mr. 
Wilson’s house.” Why? “To give the 
house a second coat of paint!” 
—LEONARD BERKOWE 
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U.S. PEACE CORPS: 


New Challenge for American 

















President-elect Kennedy has proposed the enlistment of young Americans in a worldwide fight 


against poverty, illiteracy, and disease—but many questions remain to be answered 


“ ANTED: Dedicated American 
youths to help in the fight 
against poverty, illiteracy, and dis- 
ease in all parts of the world. Must 
be willing to work hard for modest 
pay under difficult living conditions. 
Would-be tourists need not apply.” 
This “want ad,” of course, is strictly 
imaginary. But the challenge it poses 
may soon be real. It sums up a pro- 
posed project in world friendship 
and mutual help, in which the youths 
of America may be called on to play 
a “lead role.” 

The aim of the project is to enlist 
the energy and talents of young 
American men and women in a 
people-to-people program of aid to 
the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. Be it Tanganyika, Cambodia, 
Peru, or any of the faraway places 
with or without strange sounding 
names—a “Peace Corps” of American 
youths may be sent to the scene to 
help the people there help them- 
selves. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy is 
one of several U. S. leaders who have 
urged the establishment of the 
“Youth Peace Corps.” Reached by 
World Week, an aide in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s office said that the President- 
elect is “personally interested” in the 
program and is determined to go 
ahead with this plan. A “task force 
of experts” will soon gather to work 
out the details involved, the aide 
told World Week. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE” 

Mr. Kennedy had outlined the 
Peace Corps program during a speech 
last November 2 in San Francisco. 
“Think of the wonders skilled Ameri- 
can personnel could work, building 
good will, building the peace,” he 
said. “There is not enough money in 
all America to relieve the misery of 





the underdeveloped world in a giant 
and endless soup kitchen. But there 
are enough know-how and knowl- 
edgeable people to help those na- 
tions help themselves. 

“I therefore propose,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy continued, “that our inadequate 
efforts in this area be supplemented 
by a ‘Peace Corps’ of talented young 
men willing and able to serve their 
country in this fashion for three years 
as an alternative to peacetime Selec- 
tive Service.:.. We cannot discon- 
tinue training our young men as sol- 
diers of war—but we also need them 
as ambassadors of peace. 

“This would be a volunteer corps— 
and volunteers would. be sought 
among talented young women as 
well—and from every race and walk 
of life. For this nation is full of young 
people eager to serve the cause of 
peace in the most useful way,” Mr. 
Kennedy concluded. 
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Adapted from Bill Mauldin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Homework” 


In Congress a few months earlier, 
Representative Henry S. Reuss of 
Wisconsin and the late Senator Rich- 
ard Neuberger of Oregon had co- 
sponsored’ legislation for the study 
of the “youth corps program.” Last 
June, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota introduced a bill to es- 
tablish the program. Mr. Humphrey 
said he realized the bill was intro- 
duced too late for passage in the 86th 
Congress. But he hoped that it would 
be studied and brought up again 
during the 87th Congress which con- 
vened a week ago. 


SUPPORT FROM STUDENTS 

Support for the program has come 
from students on many of our col- 
lege campuses. The Harvard Crimson 
(the student newspaper) termed it 
“a very fine idea.” And a few weeks 
ago, about 100 students representing 
45 colleges gathered at Princeton 
University for a two-day meeting 
during which the merits and hazards 
of a Peace Corps were threshed out 
thoroughly (and sometimes heatedly, 
the Daily Princetonian reports ). 

Since the Peace Corps plan is still 
in the “blueprint stage,” there re- 
mains some disagreement over de- 
tails. For one thing, what exactly is 
a “youth”? For the purposes of the 
Peace Corps, youth is defined as 
someone of draft age* (or between 
the ages of 18 and 35). Some ob- 
servers, however, have suggested that 
the lower age limit be made at least 
21%, so that Peace Corps volunteers 
will be “sufficiently mature emotion 
ally and politically.” 

Moreover, it has been suggested 
that the youths selected for the Peace 
Corps program should have a spe- 
cialized skill. Presumably this could 
be farming, teaching, construction 
work, plumbing, or almost any other 
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Youth? 


field of knowledge and technique 
that could be put to use to help 
the people of an underdeveloped 
nation, 

The educational qualifications for 
Peace Corps volunteers have not yet 
been determined. Most observers be- 
lieve that youths who will be teach- 
ing or working in such fields as pub- 
lic health will have to have a college 
or professional school education. In 
some other fields—such as farming 
or road constructien—a college de- 
gree may or may not be necessary. 

Under most of the proposals sub- 
mitted thus far, Peace Corps volun- 
teers will serve a three-year hitch. 
4 youth selected for the program 
would probably spend the first year 
studying the nation to which he will 
be assigned, with emphasis on the 
language and customs of that nation. 
The final two years may be spent at 
the place of assignment. Pay for 
Peace Corps volunteers is expected 
to be comparable to the pay of en- 
listed men in the U. S. Army. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS? 

Because of the length of Peace 
Corps service, President-elect Ken- 
nedy says that the Peace Corps will 
be an alternative to the peacetime 
military draft. That means a young 
man selected for the Peace Corps 
would be excused from military serv- 
ice, so long as the U. S. was not at 
Wal 

Critics charge that the Peace Corps 
might become a DDD—“Draft 
Dodgers Delight.” Why should a 
group of healthy young men be ex- 
empt from military service when 
other young men are not? Is this fair 
or democratic? 
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United Nations photo 


TASK FOR TOMORROW: Someday soon a Peace Corps volunteer may replace this 
American expert in teaching Burmese youth how to plan and build a modern village. 


Supporters of the Peace Corps 
argue that their plan is no invitation 
to an extended picnic. Peace Corps 
volunteers will experience as arduous 
a term of service as any Army draftee, 
they say. Peace Corps members 
might be assigned, for example, to a 
jungle village in Southeast Asia. Can 
living in a jungle hut be considered 
“goldbricking”? And if Peace Corps 
enlistmerits are set at three years, 
this would be a year longer than the 
normal term of service for military 
draftees. 

Moreover, any Peace Corps mem- 
ber who fails in his duties might im- 
mediately be shipped home—where 
his local draft board will be waiting 


for him. And finally, Peace Corps 


veterans would probably be required 
to fulfill certain military reserve 
obligations. In time of war or na- 
tional emergency, it is assumed that 
they may be called for military serv- 
ice, just like anyone else. 

As President-elect Kennedy pointed 
out, the Peace Corps program is not 
designed to replace the military draft 
nor our regular foreign technical and 
economic aid programs—but it is an 
addition to these. 

“We need ambassadors of peace,” 
the President-elect had said. And he 
hoped that young Americans working 
side-by-side with the people in for- 
eign lands will counter the propa- 
ganda of “those missionaries of com- 
munism” who claim that Americans 
are only interested in themselves and 


couldn't care less about the problems 
of the world’s poverty-stricken na- 
tions. 

Supporters of the Peace Corps pro- 
gram say, in addition, that the need 
for a Peace Corps would be there 
even if communism didn’t exist. An 
effort to help the “have-not” peoples 
of the world would be a worthwhile 
project, even if we were not engaged 
in a “Cold War.” 

Frequently cited as an example of 
the potentialities of such a people-to 
people program as the Peace Corps 
is the work of the International Vol 
untary Services (IVS). This is a pri- 
vate, non-profit organization inter 
ested in foreign technical assistance 
Although its operations are not as ex- 
tensive as the proposed Peace Corps 
project, the IVS program is similar in 


purpose—and its results have usually 


been described as “sensational.” 


“ |. SEND 10 MORE LIKE THEM” 

Two young men with the IVS, for 
example, were assigned to a 33-acre 
experimental farm in the United 
Arab Republic. There they devel- 
oped a cotton plant which increased 
the yield many times per acre. Then, 
in 1956, a crisis broke out over the 
Suez Canal and the IVS men were 
evacuated by our government. Once 
the crisis ended, the U. A. R. govern 
ment immediately sent our govern 
ment a request to “get those two men 
back here, and send 10 more just like 


(Continued on page 22 
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ISLES OF TREASURE 
AND TROUBLE 


Though blessed with fertile soil and 
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vast mineral resources, Indonesia is plagued by a low standard of living 


BEGGAR sitting on a throne of 

gold” is the phrase a writer 
once used to describe the 
rich but poverty-stricken island na- 
tion of Indonesia. 

Although Indonesia is the world’s 
third richest nation in natural re- 
sources (exceeded only by the U. S 
and Soviet Russia), many of its citi- 
zens still live on the borderline of 
starvation. 

To many Americans, 
a far-off land whose name 
fusingly similar to Indochina. Yet, 
with 87,000,000 people, Indonesia is 
more populous than any country in 
Western Europe. 

Twice the area of Texas, Indonesia 
consists of thousands of islands rang- 
ing from sand bars smaller than a 
football field up to the world’s third 
largest island, Borneo. About 3,000 
islands are large enough to be habi- 
table. They are strung along the 
Equator for 3,000 miles—a distance 


mineral- 


Indonesia is 


is con- 


equal to the width of the U. S. Stra- 
tegically, Indonesia is important be- 
cause it separates the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and provides a natural 
‘stepping stone” from Asia to Aus- 
tralia. 

Rugged volcanic peaks form the 
backbone of the largest 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and Celebes. 
One volcano, Krakatoa, erupted in 
1883 with a “bang” heard 2.500 miles 
aw ay! 

From an airplane, the islands re- 
semble huge emeralds scattered over 
the sea. Their lush, green foliage is 
the result of fertile soil, tropical heat, 
and heavy rainfall (up to 144 inches 


UNIT on INDONESIA 


islands: 


a year in some areas). Indonesians 
warn jokingly, “Don’t lean too long 
on your walking stick. It might take 
root.” 

Indonesia has two seasons, “wet” 
and “dry.” Because the weather is 
hot the year round, farmers can plant 
the main food crop, rice, during any 
month. Other foods include corn, 
cassava, and soy beans. 

For export, Indonesia grows a dif- 
ferent set of crops. On Sumatra and 
Borneo there are large estates pro- 
ducing one third of the world’s nat- 
ural rubber. Copra (coconut meat), 
tea, tobacco, and a variety of spices 
are also sold abroad. 

Nature has been equally generous 
to Indonesia in mineral resources. 
Indonesia produces about 22,000 tons 
of tin annually—one fifth of the 
world’s output. It is the largest pro- 
ducer of petroleum in the Far East, 
and it has sizeable deposits of coal, 
bauxite, and manganese 
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Industry is still in the crawling 
stage in Indonesia, but there are 
factories producing chemicals, tex- 
tiles, paper, tires, and other items. 
Indonesia is famous for its handi- 
crafts, especially its batiks—fabrics 
decorated with colorful, intricate de- 


signs. 


COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS 

In these exotic islands, variety is 
truly the spice of life. Java, for in- 
stance, is one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. Equal 
to New York state in area, it has 
more than 55 million persons. In con- 
trast, parts of Sumatra and Borneo 
are unexplored jungle inhabited only 
by monkeys, elephants, tigers, and 
other wild animals. Borneo is also 
the home of the Dayak tribe, which 
only a few years ago gave up head- 
hunting. (Among the Dayaks, pre- 
sumably the only way to get ahead 
was to get a head!) 

Indonesian culture has been com- 
pared to a many-layered cake, be- 
cause it contains so many divérse 
elements. The Indonesians are a 
handsome, graceful, brown-skinned 
people. The official language is Ba- 
hasa, a close relation of the Malayan 
tongue. But there are 54 different 
racial groups on the islands, speak- 
ing more than 300 languages and 
dialects. 


A Form-idable 


Problem 


RED TAPE BLUES 


LTHOUGH INDONESIA is lag- 

ging in food and textile produc- 

tion, it leads all of Asia in one field: 

the output of regulations, forms, 
rubber stamps, and paper clips. 

Next to the Reds, red tape is one 
of the most irksome problems facing 
Indonesia today. Everyone has the 
same unpaid part-time job—filling 
out official forms. 

For example, a Jakarta resident 
who wants to go by train to Surabaya 
must fill out a detailed form explain- 
ing the purpose of his trip. This takes 
place before he is even allowed to 
stand in line for a ticket! 

Foreigners, especially, are annoyed 
by the incessant thump of the rub- 
ber stamp. Last summer, an Ameri- 


Although 90 per cent of Indo- 
nesians are Moslems, their religion 
has been greatly modified by Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. There are now 
about 2,000,000 members of the 
Hindu faith, as well as 5,000,000 
Christians. 

Indonesians are friendly, fun-lov- 
ing people, who enjoy taking part in 
numerous festivals. Every region has 
its own traditions. On the island of 
Sumbawa, for instance, no wedding 
would be complete without a “show- 
ering” ceremony. The newlyweds 
hold hands while their guests throw 
water on them—and on each other. 
Sometimes the ceremony ends with 
the guests tossing the bride and 
bridegroom into the nearest river! 

For day-to-day entertainment, the 
Indonesians can watch one, of their 
famous dances (see “They've Got 
Rhythm!” page 20), or a wayang 
(shadow play ). In the wayang, spec- 
tators watch the shadows cast on a 
white sheet by leather puppets, act- 
ing out stories from Hindu myth- 
ology. 

Their love of tradition has not 
blinded Indonesians to the need for 
economic progress. Most Indonesians 
live in grinding poverty (the aver- 
age yearly income is less than $100). 
Jakarta, the capital ( pop. 3,000,000), 
has been called “the ugliest city in 
the Far East” because of its slums. 
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Why so much poverty in a land of 
such great natural wealth? One rea- 
son is the bitter conflicts which fre- 
quently arise between the various 
cultural groups and religions, and 
even between the individual islands. 
These conflicts sometimes turn into 
full-scale rebellions which sap the 
country’s strength. Although Indo- 
nesia’s motto is “Unity in Diversity,” 
only the latter half of the motto has 
become a reality (see “A (Mis )Guided 
Democracy?” pp. 16-17). 

Illiteracy is another factor behind 
Indonesia’s poverty. At the end of 
World War II, only seven per cent 
of the people could read and write. 
Thousands of schools have been 
opened in the last 15 years, but more 
than a quarter of the people are still 
illiterate. 


A DEARTH OF DOCTORS 


Indonesia also suffers from a lack 
of modern industry and a shortage 
of trained technicians and profes- 
sional men. In the whole country, 
at present there are only about 2,000 
doctors! 

The Indonesians know that their 
country has the natural ingredients 
for prosperity, if they can ever find 
the recipe for solving their prob- 
lems. In the meantime, poverty isn’t 
keeping them from squeezing every 
ounce of enjoyment out of life. 














Drawn for “‘World Week"’ by Peter Madden 


can photographer flew into Jakarta 
one Sunday on an assignment. He 
planned to leave on Tuesday. 

Monday morning he learned that 
he would need an exit visa before he 
could leave. But first he would have 
to obtain a form showing that he 
owed no taxes. He spent all Monday 
scurrying from one office to another. 
Tuesday he left on schedule—without 
any photos. 

Recently the government intro- 


duced a new batch of forms for 
foreigners. One form is a description 
of the applicant’s physique. 

The applicant must decide whether 
his head is “flat, diamond-shaped, 
pyramidal, square, round, egg- 
shaped, or cylindrical.” Legs come 
in “pandjang-pendek-lurus-bengkok 
o/x” models, In translation, this is 
“long-short-straight . . .” But what 
does “o/x” mean? “Bow-legged or 
knock-kneed,” of course! 





A (MIS) GUIDED 
DEMOCRACY? 


Under President Sukarno’s one-man rule, the Indonesians 


are still denied many basic freedoms 


HE FAVORITE WORD of In- 

donesians is merdeka, meaning 
“freedom.” Even the Indonesian 
“White House” is named Merdeka 
Palace. But today merdeka has be- 
come an empty word. 

Indonesians are learning that the 
“guided democracy” proclaimed by 
their President, Sukarno, is merely a 
synonym for one-man rule. Sukarno 
has stifled political opposition and 
curbed the freedoms of speech and 
press. Meanwhile, rebellions are 
erupting as frequently as the vol- 
canoes which dot the country, and 
the danger of Communist subversion 
always looms in the background. 

Nor is the economic picture any 
brighter. Exports are plummeting, 
prices are soaring, and the life of the 
average worker is harder than ever. 
One politician said recently, “We In- 
donesians don’t often agree on any- 
thing except that we've got as many 
troubles as there are islands in this 
country!” 

Some observers lay the blame for 
Indonesia’s problems on inexperience 
in government. And their point is 
well made, for the Republic of Indo- 
nesia is only 15 years old. The his 
tory of Indonesia, however, stretches 
back to prehistoric times. 


“IMMIGRANTS” FROM INDIA 


At the dawn of the Christian era 
about 2,000 years ago, Hindu traders 
from India settled in Indonesia and 
mingled with the native Malay tribes 
For the next thousand years, the 
dominant religions were Hinduism 
and Buddhism. 

Then a new wave of seafarers from 
Western India, Persia, and Arabia 
flowed into the islands. These traders 
were Moslems, and they gradually 


converted most of the islanders to 
their religion. 

By that time, Indonesia had caught 
the eye of covetous Europeans. On 
his way home from China in 1290, 
the Venetian traveler Marco Polo 
visited Java. “The treasure of this 
island,” he reported to his friends at 
home, “is so great as to be past tell- 


ing.” 


FABLED SPICE ISLANDS 


Of all the treasures of Indonesia, 
the most valuable in European eyes 
were the spices grown there—pepper, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and many others. 
Britain, Holland, Spain, and Portugal 
vied for a share of the profitable 
spice trade. 

It was the Dutch who squeezed 
out all opposition in trade with Indo- 
nesia. Seizing the main seaports, they 
gradually extended their control over 
the whole country. By 1623, the 
Netherlands East Indies—as they then 
were known—had falleyg completely 
under the Dutch thumb. 

In the next three centuries, the 
Dutch settlers built huge plantations 
where tea, coffee, sugar, and other 
crops were grown for sale abroad. 
Later rubber became the leading ex- 
port crop. 

Foreign trade proved a bonanza 
to the Dutch planters, but not to the 
generally overworked and underpaid 
natives. Although the Dutch built 
schools and roads, they could not 
win the Indonesians’ loyalty. 

Dissatisfaction with Dutch rule 
became a major force after World 
War I. In 1927.a young nationalist, 
Sukarno, and his colleagues organ- 
ized the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
to work for independence. 

The Dutch responded by jailing 
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nationalist leaders or sending them 
into exile. They continued to rule 
with a firm hand until 1942, when 
Japanese forces invaded Indonesia. 

The Japanese returned Sukarno 
and other nationalists from exile and 
persuaded them to serve in a Japa- 
nese puppet government. At first the 
Indonesians regarded the Japanese 
as liberators. But their gratitude 
turned to hatred when the Japanese 
herded the Indonesians into labor 
camps and siphoned off the country’s 
resources. 

As soon as Japan was defeated in 
World War II, Sukarno proclaimed 
the birth of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. Sukarno became president and 
Mohammed Hatta vice-president. In- 
dependence Day was August 17, 
1945. 

When the Dutch tried to regain 
their island empire, the Indonesians 
resisted. After four years of civil war, 
the United Nations called for a cease- 


Wide World photo 
UNGRACIOUS GUEST: On his visit to 
Indonesia last spring, Mr. K. shocked 
President Sukarno by airily dismissing 
the nation’s arts as a “waste of time.” 
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fire in Indonesia. Sensing that their 
position was hopeless, the Dutch 
gave Indonesia its independence on 
December 27, 1949. 

With Sukarno at the helm, the new 
nation began steering a wobbly 
course between the Western allies 
ind the Soviet bloc. In line with its 
neutralist policy, it has accepted eco- 
nomic and military aid from both 
sides. To date, it has received about 
$400,000,000 in grants and loans from 
the U. S., and about $376,000,000 
from Soviet Russia. 

Independence found Indonesia 
idrift iy a sea of troubles. One prob- 
lem arose from the existence of 34 
parties in the one-house Parliament. 
To stay in power, the prime minister 
ind his cabinet had to win the sup- 
port of several parties. 


JEALOUS OF JAVA 


4 greater threat to public order 
was inter-island rivalry. Leaders of 
Sumatra and Borneo complained that 
Sukarno’s government was too pro- 
Javanese. They pointed out that 
Sumatra and Borneo produce most 
of the country’s rubber, tin, oil, and 
other export goods. Yet most of the 
revenues from these products went 
to Java 

‘Everything in Indonesia is on a 
50-50 basis,” said one Sumatran. “We 
earn the money and the Javanese 
spend it.” : 

Other critics of the Sukarno regime 
omplained that it was inefficient 
ind slow-moving. “A government by 
postponement,” they called it. 

An Indonesian minister, leaving a 
cabinet meeting, told reporters, 
There is no news—nothing new has 
been postponed today.” 

Nevertheless, all went fairly 
smoothly until 1955, when the first 
national elections were held. Because 
the Communist party won a fifth of 
the seats in Parliament, Sukarno de- 
cided that Communists should be in- 
cluded in the cabinet. Hatta and 
other leaders disagreed, arguing that 
the Reds would try to seize control 
of the, government. 

In 1957 and 1958, full-scale rebel- 
lions against the Sukarno regime 
broke out in Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes. For a while it seemed that 
the rebels were winning. Then the 
army, led by General Abdul Haris 
Nasution, crushed the rebel forces, 
But sporadic fighting continues—in 
1959, more than 13,000 Indonesians 
were killed in various uprisings. 


Meanwhile, Indonesia has been 
wracked by other problems—mostly 
of its own making. For years, it has 
engaged in a dispute with the Nether- 
lands over Western New Guinea (see 
map on p. 14). Indonesians claim 
that West Irian, as they call the ter- 
ritory, belongs to them. The Dutch 
insist that Western New Guinea's 
only inhabitants are primitive Pa- 
puans—not Indonesians. 

In 1957 Indonesia climaxed the 
dispute by seizing more than $1,500,- 
000,000 in Dutch property. Dutch 
residents were attacked by angry 
mobs. Most of them packed up and 
left for the Netherlands. Since the 
majority were executives and tech- 
nicians, their departure left yawning 
holes in the economy which could 
not be filled by untrained Indo- 
nesians. 

Early this year, the government 
brought fresh troubles on its head. 
It banned alien Chinese from con- 
ducting retail businesses in rural 
areas. The ban chilled the once- 
friendly relations between Indonesia 
and Red China, which now called 
Sukarno “a tool of the imperialists.” 

The loss of Red China’s friend- 
ship may have been Indonesia’s gain. 
But the ban had another effect which 
was disastrous. Chinese merchants 
had been the “middlemen” of rural 
Indonesia. When they were forced 
out of business,, farmers had trouble 
marketing their crops. The scarcity 
of food gave a new lift to the coun- 
try’s soaring inflation. Within a sin- 
gle week, the price of rice doubled. 

Government policies drove planta- 
tions and businesses into bankruptcy. 
Rubber production dropped from 
69,000 metric tons in June, 1959, to 
49,300 in June, 1960. Once the world’s 
largest rubber producer, Indonesia 
has fallen into second place, well 
behind Malaya. 


DEMOCRACY—A DEAD DUCK? 


Looking for a scapegoat, Sukarno 
laid the blame on the government 
organization. “Western-style parlia- 
mentary democracy,” he said, “has 
failed for Indonesia.” 

Instead, he recommended a heavy 
dose of “guided democracy.” Long a 
cherished notion of Sukarno, “guided 
democracy” combines Moslem, dem- 
ocratic, and communistic ideas. What 
sets it apart from ordinary democracy 
is that the chief executive has vir- 
tually unlimited powers. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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oan Soles Magnum photo 
GIFTS FOR THE GODS: Walking single-file in stately procession, these Balinese women enter 
a Hindu temple bearing offerings of rice on their heads—and silent prayers on their lips. 


Introducing Indonesia and the Indonesians 


ISLANDS 





Mare Riboud—Magnum photo 
WHERE THE LIVING IS EASY: In the tropical waters of the Indian Ocean, off the shores of Indo- 
nesia, the sea breezes are usually gentle, the sailing smooth, and the day’s catch—excellentl 





, Three Lions phote 
BANKERS OF BANDUNG: In all the world there is no 
bank like Bank Wanita—run by and for women only. 


Three Lions photo 


PIPELINE TO PROSPERITY: Petroleum, in abund- 
ance, flows from Indonesia’s “good earth.” 











DANCERS OF INDONESIA 


THEY'VE GOT RHYTHM 


T’S HARDLY SURPRISING that 

traditional Indonesian dances 
have become world-famous fo 
their charm. Dancing seems to 
come as naturally to Indonesians 
as yodeling to the Swiss. 

There arealmost as many dances 
as there are islands in Indonesia. 
In Borneo, for instance, sword- 
wielding Dayak tribesmen per 
form chillingly realistic war 
dances. The specialty of South 
Celebes is a stately handkerchief 
dance performed by the daughters 
of noble families. 

Sumatra is the home of the tari 
piring, in which the dancers carry 
lighted candles in each hand as 
they perform graceful and intricate 
arm movements. The dance sup- 
posedly depicts a girl who has lost 
the ring her boy friend gave her, 
and is searching for it in the dark 

On many islands, every village 
has a pentjak club for local 
youths. Pentjak is a cross between 
dancing and jujitsu. 

The dances of Java, first per 
formed at the courts of the Java 
nese Sultans, are slow and digni- 
fied. Most of the dances are ac- 
companied by gamelan, the native 
music, played on bronze drums 
and weird string instruments 


Most famous of all the Indo- 


nesian dances are the ones pei 
formed on Bali, a beautiful tropi 
cal island just east of Java. 

The Balinese are said to be th. 
happiest people on earth, and 
their dances reflect their gaiety 
Rhythms are livelier and costumes 
more colorful than those of the 
other islands. 

On Bali, everyone dances 
young and old, rich and poo: 
Girls start their dance training 
when they are five or six years old 
Soon they are performing the 
legong, which illustrates ancient 
Hindu legends 

A tavorite with tourists is the 
ketjak, or monkey dance. The male 
dancers are such skillful impe 
sonators that visitors often come 
to imagine they are seeing real 
monkeys 

A few years ago, the Indonesian 
government decided to send some 
of the Balinese dancers on a world 
tour. The dancers were a sensa 
tion in the United States and the 
other countries that they visited 
But they took their success in 
stride. “What's so unusual about 
our dancing?” they asked. “At 
home we do it all the time.” 

—JERRY JENNINGS 
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(Mis)guided Democracy 
(Continued from page 17) 


Last March, Sukarno set the na- 
tion firmly on the road to “guided 
democracy” by suspending Parlia- 
ment. In its place, he set up a rubber- 
stamp Parliament with members 
chosen by himself. The real power is 
wielded by Sukarno, his cabinet, and 
an advisory council. No one may 
criticize the government unless he 
has a license from the authorities! 

“There's no getting around it,” said 
one Indonesian leader recently, 
“democracy in Indonesia is dead.” 

Although there are no Communists 
in Sukarno’s cabinet, the advisory 
council contains a number of Com- 
munist members. Some observers 
fear that the Reds will take advan- 
tage of the current turmoil to stage 
a successful coup. Anti-Communist 
opponents of Sukarno are banding 
together in a Democratic League, 
which includes members of the Mos- 
lem, Socialist, Protestant, and Catho 
lic parties. 

Much as they admire Sukarno 
most Indonesians would like to trade 
their “hyphenated democracy” for 
the pure, unadulterated model. They 
fear that “guided democracy” has 
become “misguided democracy.” 





Words in the News 


subversion (p. 16)—Actions designed 
to overthrow an existing government 01 
governmental system, 

neutralist (p. 17)—One who makes it 
a continuing policy to remain neutral 
in a conflict between two or more othe: 
parties, Today, the term is commonly 
used to describe a government which 
allies itself neither with the United 
States and its allies nor with the Soviet 
bloc in the Cold War 

inflation (p. 17)—In economics, a 
situation in which the amount of cur 
rency O! credit is increasing faster than 
the quantity of goods available for pw 
chase. Inflation ig alwavs characterized 


by rising prices 


Say It Right! 


Celebes (p 14)—-SELL-eh-beez 
Bahasa (j. 15)—bah-HAH-sah 
wayang (p. 15)—wah-YAHNG 
Jakarta (p. 15)—jah-KAHR-tah 
Sukarno (p. 16)~—soo-KAHR-noh, 
merdeka (p. 16)—mair-DAY-kah 
Mohammed Hatta (p. 16) — moh 
HAM-med HAH-tah. 
Abdul Haris Nasution (p. 17)—ahb 
doo! hahr-iss nah-SHOO-tee-on. 
gamelan (p. 20)—GAH-muh-lahn 
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YHANCES ARE that you can rattle 
off the names of some of the great 
American scientists who experimented 
with electricity. For a start, you might 
mention Samuel F. B. Morse, “the 
father of the telegraph.” Then, there’s 
Alexander Graham Bell, called “the 
father of the telephone.” 

But did you know that many of these 
“electrical gadgets” familiar to all of 
us today could not have been invented, 
were it not for the work of a lesser- 
known American scientist named Joseph 
Henry? 

Joseph Henry, indeed, might be 
called “the unsung hero of American 
science.” It has been said that he spent 
most of his life watching others get 
credit for being “the father” of this or 
that invention. 

This situation did not trouble him. 
For Joseph Henry believed that scien- 
tific discoveries and their benefits be- 
longed to all mankind. 

Born in 1797, in Albany, N. Y., 
Joseph Henry came from a family which 
was extremely poor. As soon as Joseph 
was old enough, he went to work in a 
store as a clerk. 

FROM STAGE TO SCIENCE 

Joseph received a limited education 
in the village schools. In some unex- 
plained way, he developed an interest 
in the theatre. He joined an amateur 
group and even wrote two plays. But 
when he was 16, a chance encounter 
with a natural history book turned his 
interest from acting to science. 

While on vacation at a farm, so the 
story goes, Henry chased a rabbit under 
a church building. Some of the floor- 
boards were missing. Henry decided to 
explore the church. He came upon a 
shelf of books and found one on natural 
history. This book reportedly “fired him 
with ambition” and he resolved to re- 


turn to school. 
Joseph Henry entered Albany Acad- 


YOU Can Win a Cash 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


JOSEPH HENRY 


emy where he proved to be a brilliant 
scholar. At first, he set his sights on a 
career in medicine but he eventually 
turned to physics and engineering. In 
1826 he was appointed a professor at 
Albany Acadeiny. 

There he began an intensive study of 
electricity and magnetism. In his ex- 
periments, Henry discovered that when 
a wire is inserted into and withdrawn 
from a magnetic field, an electrical cur- 
rent is sent through the wire. Henry 
had stumbled upon the principle of 
“magnetic induction.” 





“| may say | was the first to bring 
the electro magnet into the condition 
necessary to its use in telegraphy 
and also to point out its application 
to the telegraph.” 

—Joseph Henry, 1797-1878 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1915 by 56 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. 
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At just about this time, a noted Eng- 
lish physicist named Michael Faraday 
also produced an indiced current in 
similar fashion. The two ~ scientists, 
working thousands of miles apart, ap- 
parently made the same discovery in- 
dependently. Since Faraday was the 
first to publish his findings, he—and not 
Henry—has been credited with the dis- 
covery. 

Nevertheless, Henry's experiments 
brought other inventions. In 1829 he 
built the first electromagnetic motor, 
the “granddaddy” of every electric mo- 
tor built since then. Every time a per- 
son turns on an electric fan, or plays 
his favorite record on the phonograph, 
or uses an electric shaver, he owes 
Joseph Henry a debt of thanks. 

What Henry did was to realize the 
full potentials of the electromagnet by 
making improvements on the earlier 
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models. Alexander Graham Bell was 
later to use a small electromagnet in 
his telephone. Without Henry’s prior 
research, Bell’s telephone would not 
have been possible. 

In 1830 Henry married Harriet Alex- 
ander. In that year also, he set up and 
actually operated the first electric tele- 
graph system (14 years before Morse’s 
successful experiment with the tele- 
graph!). Soon afterward, he moved to 
a new position at the College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton University). 
There Henry used a telegraph to send 
messages between his laboratory and 
his home. 


WEATHER WIZARDRY 


Joseph Henry continued his work at 
Princeton for 16 years. Then in 1846 
he was appointed the first secretary 
(director) of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Among his 
many achievements at the Smithsonian 
was the establishment of the first sys- 
tem for collecting weather information 
from all over the country—through the 
use of the telegraph. This system was 
the forerunner of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau as we know it today. But once 
again, it was another man, Cleveland 
Abbe, who was credited with being 
the “father of the weather bureau.” 

Still it would be wrong to say that 
Henry was completely unappreciated. 
When he died in 1878, his scientific col- 
leagues termed his death “a public 
calamity.” A special memorial service 
was held for him in the halls of the 
House of Representatives. 

Then at the 1893 International Elec- 
trical Congress meeting in Chicago, a 
final honor was given to Joseph Henry. 
It was decided that one of the units 
used to measure electricity would be 
named after him. Today scientists, phys- 
icists, and engineers still use the terms 
volt, watt, ampere, ohm—and a unit of 
electrical inductance called the henry. 


“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 25. 
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MiMi THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE 
ARMY (Columbia. Produced by Fred 
KohImar. Directed and written by 
Richard Murphy.) 


Jack Lemmon, who has become one 
of movies’ funniest comedians, shines 
brightly in this zany comedy. Set in the 
South Pacific in 1943, when the Jap 
anese held everything from Buna to 
Guadalcanal, The Wackiest Shi} 
about the USS Echo, a decrepit sail 
ing ship whose crew knows pra 
tically nothing about sailing. Lemmor 
plays a naval lieutenant who, “land 
locked” in Australia, is hoping to get a 
ship of his own—but one look at the 
hopeless Echo warns him that this 
shouldn’t be it! He’s mistaken; and the 
first part of this hilarious movie 
how a lieutenant commande: 
Lund), his attractive secretary 
cia Driscoll), and the Echo’s 


shows 
John 
( Patri- 


eagel 


beaver young ensign (Ricky Nels 

trick Lemmon into taking command 
Then he whips the inept crew 
shape and sails the ship across the 
Coral Sea on a dangerous mission that 
is to start from New Guinea. Eve 
perilous errand—they're dibvering an 
Australian scout (Chips Rafferty) to a 
Japanese-held island—is pepped up with 
slapstick when the Echo 
guise themselves as natives (male and 
female). The Wackiest Ship in_ the 
Army has its exciting moments, too 
and a few very serious episodes; but 
it mainly for its good 
with st i] 


into 


; 


sailors dis 


you ll remember 
laughs. Sailing right 
wart Captain Lemmon are Mike Kellin 
Joby Baker, and Warren Berlinger a 
members of his daffy crew 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy— (¢ Musical M 
4 We 


Y Anin mated Cartoon 


“~The Sundowners (D); The 
Worlds of Gulliver (D); The Alamo 
Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunr 
Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind 
MYHigh Time (D); Ten Who 
(D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungl 
(¥ Time Machine (D) 

“Seven Ways from Sundewn (W 
Key Witness (D); All the Fine Y 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D 
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Show of the Week: A 90-minute look 
at a 20-year period in American life is 
the big TV show this week. It’s CBS 
special, The Gershwin Years, and you'll 
see it on Sunday, Jan. 15. The idea is 
to study the period between: the end 
of World War I and 1937, when com- 
poser George Gershwin died, because 
the producers feel that this era gave 
rise to a new American culture. Gersh- 
win’s music will be a constant back 
ground to this survey, and we'll see 
how American art, literature 
and other creative forms flourished in 
the °20’s and early 730’s. Richard 
Rodgers will be the host and narrator 
of this program, and some fine singers— 
such as Ethel Merman, Eileen Farrell 
Florence Henderson, and Ron Hus- 
mann—will contribute their talents 


movies, 


> There is some doubt, as this column 
is written, as to exactly when “Vanity 
Fair” will be produced on the Family 
Classics program. CBS originally an- 
nounced it would be seen on Friday 
and Saturday, Jan. 13 and 14, but later 


the announcement was retracted be- 
of trouble in clearing the 
trouble is overcome, that’s when 
it'll be on. If not, it will probably b 
shown some other days this week o1 
next week. The program 4s worth lool 
ing for because this William Makepeac« 
Thackeray story is a good one. Set in 
old England, it tells of two women and 
their times. One is the scheming Becky 
Sharp; the other is the gentle Amelia 
Sedley. There is plenty of action and 
romance to keep everyone happy. Joan 
is the 


cause time 


If the 


Fontaine hostess. 


> A new program begins on Friday 
Jan. 13, over NBC. Called One Happy 
Family, it’s another situation comedy) 
with Dick Sargent and Jody Warner as 
a pair of newlyweds. Every situation 
comedy has to have a “gimmick’—a 
different twist—and this one’s gimmic! 
is Jody's unique family. Her parents 
and grandparents appear in the series 
and they're a bit peculiar. Poor Dick 
has his problems getting used to them. 


> One of the last and best of the post- 
season football games will be televised 
over NBC on Sunday, Jan. 15. It’s the 
11th annual Pro Bowl game from the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. This is an all- 
star gamé, with the top pro stars of the 
Eastern Conference meeting their West- 
ern Conference counterparts. 

— Dicx KLeEIver 
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U. S. Peace Corps 
Continued from page 13 
Their fame has spread up and 
down the Nile.’ 

Many who back the Peace Corps pro 
gram believe that, in certain respects 
American youths can do the job bette: 
than older people. Representative Reuss 
has pointed out that, in many of the 
and emerging nations of Asia and 
young men in their 20’s and 30's 
everything from cabinet 

from schools 
might have a 
American sent 


them 


new 
Africa, 
are running 
ministries to post offices 
forces. They 

toa an 


to police 
“closer sympathy” 
to help them if it is an American of 
their Furthermore, a younger 
American would be more likely to get 
volley ball game 
“And this sort of 
necessary if we 


own age. 


involved in, say, a 
with native students. 
neighborly living is 
want to get our ideas across to others,” 
commented Mr. Reuss 


DESIRE TO SERVE 


Will the 
America be willing to give up the com 
forts of their homes to take on the 
difficulties and hardships in a strange 
land? Many observers believe that, here 


young men and women of 


again, the answer is an emphatic “yes!” 
Said Senator William Proxmire of Wis 
consin, “Idealism is common to youth 
This kind of idealism and desire to 
serve is a great national tap. 
[This is) an unusual and wonderful 
opportunity to tap this resource by per 
mitting our young people to serve their 
nation and mankind.” 

Even the most enthusiastic Peace 
Corps booster concedes that many basic 
problems must be solved: Who will be 
selected for the Peace Corps program? 
How many young people will be re 
cruited for the corps? How much will 
the program cost? (The IVS estimated 
it costs that organization about $6,000 
to keep one man in a foreign country 
for one year.) Should a relatively smal 
“pilot program” be put into operation 
first to iron out all the wrinkles? 


PRIORITY PROJECT 


But there are indications that the 
Peace Corps is moving out of the “pipe 
dream stage” and that answers to the 
many questions are being sought. Presi 
dent-elect Kennedy’s office has made 
it known that the Peace Corps will be 
one of the “priority projects” of the new 
administration. 

From the reaction of American es 
to the Peace Corps proposal, one thing 
seems fairly certain: When the call is 
issued for dedicated American youths 
to serve as Peace Corps volunteers, 
there will be more than enough who 
will reply, “Have skill, have enthusiasm, 
will travel.” 





Another in the exciting TV series 
THE EquitasLe’s Our American Heritage 


with your host LOWELL THOMAS 


starring 


GEORGE PEPPARD 
GLENDA FARRELL 


and 


INA BALIN 


also special guest star 


THOMAS MITCHELL 


Teddy Roosevelt stormed his \ 
way through love and politics, A HE 
even defeated Tammany Hall, 
wearing white gloves and 
a ribbon on his glasses! 


Friday, Jan. 13 
9:00 «. 10:00 


e.s.t. NBC-TV 


llanvatavell ol te 


Ninth in the “Our American Heritage” series. 
Prepared in cooperation with the editors of 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Magazine. 
Produced by Mildred Freed Alberg. 


Presented by 


Life Assurance Society of the United States i 





‘Know Your Worl 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Indonesia 


+ 


> 


3. Although it produc es 


WORLD WEEK 


2. The president of Indonesia calls his one-man rule 


about one third of the world’s 


Indonesia now ranks second to 


Malaya in the production of this crop 


4. As in other Asian countries, 
Indonesia's main food crop 


5. Has nature been gene 


rous or miserly in dispensing 


mineral resources to Indonesia? - 


6. Indonesia is a close 


Cold War. True or false? 


ally of Soviet Russia in the 


7. Early European explorers regarded Indonesia as 


valuable chiefly for its 


8. Indonesia forms a natural stepping stone linking 


the continents of 


and ‘woe 


9. Two of the four main islands of Indonesia are 


10. A favorite recreation of the Indonesians, and one 


which has brought them 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill-in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


11. Name the capital of 
12. During World Wai 


a 


1. Why is Indonesia pictured grasping at the egg by the ; 
13. Most Indonesians 


2. Why is communism pictured as a snake ready to 


world-wide fame, is their 


Indonesia . 


Il, Indonesia was occupied 


are of what religious faith? 


14. West lrian-is the name Indonesia has given to 


swallow Indonesia? = 


3. Name three major problems besides communism 


15. In what year did the Netherlands finally give In 


which Indonesia faces at hom: 
donesia its ndependence? 


4. Name two other symbols, in addition to the snake, lll. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


used by the cartoonist to indicate the dangers facing 


1. What evidence might be presented by Sukarno’s 


Indonesia. = Sil de —_s . 
critics to prove that “guided democracy” is not really 


5. Assume that the man in the cartoon is supposed to 


: 9 . . . emocracy 
represent Indonesia’s president. What is his name? democra: 


il. WHAT DID YOU READ? nesia Explain 


Fill in the information: : 


2. Inter-island rivalry is a cause of unrest in Indo 


1, Indonesia consists of about (500, 1,000, 2,000, If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
3,000) habitable islands . item in Questions I and IU. Total, 100. 
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Names in the News 


By Dolores Przekop, North Branch H. S$., North Branch, Mich. 
* Starred words refer to names seen often in newspapers during 1960 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 








seporote sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own won. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic M = 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this purzile 
in next issue 

























































































Once a kingdom, now a state. 


First name of top Russian visitor to 


United Nations. 
. The self. 

To fix in position. 
. Combining form meaning eggs. 
. Gave food. 


. Some people call their mother this. 


; __. and vigor. 
. Capital of Senegal Republic. 
. James (abbr.). 


of famous World War II battle. 
“The Shaggy 
tion picture. 

. All right (abbr. ). 


. Exclamation used in calling attention. 


8. It is (contraction). 
. First name of Cuban dictator. 
31. African trouble spot. 
: ne Eee Seen” 
. Not even. 
Meeting place for world leaders 
(abbr. ). 
. You were, I __— a 


State whose civil divisions are called 


“parishes” (abbr.). 
42. Close-fitting top. 


Popular male motion picture star, died 


November, 1960. 
Youngest member of President’s 
family is a ____. 

. Sixteen ounces (abbr.). 

. Shrinking coquettishly. 
Opposite of singular (abbr.). 

. J. F. Kennedy — 
Presidential election. 

2. Necessary to run a Car. 


___ Alamein, Egypt, was scene 


___,” Disney mo- 


—__ the 1960 


. St. Lawrence —— is biggest 


waterway built since Panama 
Husband of 36 down. 


anal. 


. Head of FBI. 
2, Title of autobiography by Col. Charles 


A. Lindbergh. 


3, _____ Khan is the leader of Ismailian 


Mohammedans. 


. In Greek mythology this girl was 


changed into a heifer by Hera. 


BS avo 

. Low island off codst of Florida. 
. Italy (abbr.). 

9. Our biggest state. 

‘ President of African Republic of 


Guinea, _ Touré. 


. Black liquid found on and off shore. 
. Fashion of the moment. 
. First name of U. N. Secretary 


General. 


. China’s Communist party leader, 


Tse-tung. 


22. A pattern of something to be made. 
. Member of India’s largest population 


group. 


. Deliver a blow. 
27. Japanese money. 

. Also. 
. Signed (abbr.). 

2. Former Secretary of State. 
. African republic. 
. Elizabeth . 
. Pen point. 
. Member of U. S. Women’s Army 


, top movie star. 


Corps. 


. Cunning and crafty. 

. Cut off. 

. Not later. 

{oS 

. West Africa (abbr.). 

. Natrium (chemical abbr.). 

. Enlisted person in U. S. armed forces. 
. Be quiet! 














There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial] 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Rambling 
Wrecker 


football 


OOK UP the All-American 

teams through the years, and you'll 
find many a Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Why not? Tech has been a footbal 
powerhouse for 40 years. 

Now look up the basketball All 
Americans—and you'll find just one Tech 
player, Roger Kaiser. It took Georgia 
Tech 50 years to come up with an All 
American cager, but what ylaver 
he is! 

Last year Roger set 13 Tec! 
records! He averaged 22.8 point 
game and shot 47.1% from the floor and 
86.4% from the foul line. His scoring 
average was No. 20 in the land. His 
foul-shooting mark was No. 3, just 14% 
behind the No. 1 man 

I know what you're probab! 
ing: “So Georgia Tech went 
got one of those real big gu 
him under the basket, then sat b 
watched him stuff the basket 

Surprise, surprise—Roger is NOT a 
big guy. By modern standards he’s a 
midget. He stands just a shade over six 
feet. Every inch of him, however, is 
loaded with talent. 

Blessed with lightning speed, a pow- 
erful body, and an eye like a squirrel 
shooter, Roger owns one of the most 
exciting outside jump shots ever seen in 
the South. What ] 


} 


shoo 


makes it almost un 


is that it’s fired so quickly 
j 


yppabl 
ind without warning. Roger is danger 
us from every spot on the floor. He'll 
lrive behind a screen, then up he'll go 
and “swish,” another basket for Tech 
Like nearly all the great players 
Roger is deadliest in the clutch. All 
season long last year, he came through 
ith the “big” baskets. He led the 
Rambling Wrecks to a fine 22-6 season 
them in the national 


championships 


that put lege 

Tech drew a bye in the first round, 
then faced Ohio Universit, 
The Bobeats, fresh from a 
over Notre Dame 
tor bear. But the Kaiser killed ‘em. He 
ummed in 25 of his team’s 57 points 
in leading them toa three-point victory 

[hat promoted the Wrecks to the 
against the nation’s No 


in the sec 
ond round, 


victory came loaded 


juarter-finals 
| team, Ohio State. No one expected 
lech to win, and it didn’t. However, it 
shook up the Buckeyes before being run 
ver by Jerry Lucas & Co. 

Knowing that Kaiser was the only 
man they had to stop, the Buckeyes 
threw everything at him—a zone, a half- 
court press, and a man-to-man defense. 
But Roger kept the nets dancing. He 
hit on 11 jump shots and five fouls to 
lead the scorers with 27 points. 

At the end of the season, all sorts of 


honors rained down on the jump-shoot 
ing whiz. He made three All-American 
teams and was voted the most valuable 
player in the Southeastern Conference 

The man least surprised by all this 
acclaim was Elmer Kaiser, Roger’s dad 
He practically raised his son to be a 
basketball player. Right after Roger was 
born on April 7, 1938 in Dale, Indiana, 
Mr. Kaiser dropped a little basketball 
into the baby’s crib. When Roger could 
just about sit up, his father began roll 
ing the ball to him. 

By the time he reached the fifth 
grade, Roger already had a regulation 
court in the backyard. The whole family) 
-Mom, Dad, an older sister, and Rog 
would play two-on-two games or hold 
foul-shooting contests 

Dale, like most villages in basketball 
crazy Indiana, has a high school gym 
that can seat more people than the en 
tire village population! The village has 
fewer than 1,000 people; the total high 
school enrollment is 250; the gym seats 
2,600! And it flows over for every game 

The star of the high school team is 
Dale’s No. 1 citizen. That’s what Rog 
was in his day—and still is. He was a 
lot more than just a basketball star. He 
earned four letters as a pitcher and 
shortstop and two letters as a football 
end, 

He still is a terrific baseball playe: 
As a soph, he led Tech to the confe: 
ence crown with a .388 batting average 
Last spring he got off to a slow start 
missing nine games because of the 
Olympic basketball tryouts. Howeve: 
he still batted .318, second best on the 
team 

Rog gives his teams something more 
than great ability. As his basketball 
coach, John (Whack) Hyder, says 
“Roger is not only the finest basketball 
player but one of the finest boys and 
best team leaders I’ve ever coached.” 

This year he was elected basketball 
captain for the second year in a row 
most unusual in a big-time college. He’s 
also a member of two honor societies 
for leadership and scholastic ability, 
and he holds the rank of captain in 
Tech's R.O.T.C. He's one of the five 
members of his class to be honored for 
Distinguished Military Student Tactics 

His “favorites” line up as follows: 
movies, Rock Hudson, Debbie Reynolds 
and Sandra Dee; singers, Frank Sinatra 
and Perry Como; band, Guy Lombardo 
school subject, accounting, and hobby 
water skiing 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
picks being re-elected captain of the 
basketball team. His ambition is to play 
pro basketball and/or baseball, then 
make some business connections that 
will allow him to stay in sports. 

HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Class Cutie 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


the class glamour girl with Anscochrome® and Super Anscochrome. That’ 
Veather Pan Film and you’re @ the secret—don’t just ask for film ask for 

1 perfect shot—oranewrolloffilm & Ansco Film, a brand you know! Ansco, Bing- 
the film for better pictures—rain 4 hamton, New York, A Division of General 

n extremely poor light, use Super @ Aniline & Film Corp. P.S. You can still win 
world’s fastest fine grain black 4 | big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 
For sensational color shots— Get details from your local Ansco dealer. 





Auk Gay, Head 


Q. I've been going steady with a boy 
for almost a year. My mother likes him 
a lot, and he has vivid plans for the 
future, but I'd like to date other boys 
too. What should I do? 


A. If Ray’s “vivid plans for the fu- 
ture” include wedding bells, you'd bet- 
ter examine your feelings for him pretty 
closely. Is Ray “the one” with whom 
you'd like to spend the rest of your 
life? Or is he- a sort of comfortable 
habit, who brings you the security of 
the going-steady relationship with the 
added feature of parental approval. In 
other words, is going with him a pre 
lude to something else, or just a pleas- 
ant interlude? 

If you're not serious about Ray, he 
should know and understand how you 
feel. Allowing him to go on thinking 
your plans are in accord with his will 
only make it harder for you to break 


off with him later. Try talking it over 
with him. Tell him you aren’t ready 
to get serious about the future just yet 
and that even though you like him very 
much, you think it would be a good 
idea if both of you had an opportunity 
to date others now and then. 

Be careful not to give him the im 
pression that you've taken a dislike to 
him. Let him know that your decision 
was carefully thought out. Neither he 
nor your mother will be apt to blame 
you for not wanting to be tied down 
at this stage of your life. 


I love classical music, and for 
this I'm labeled a “square” by othe: 
people my age. How can 1 show them 
that classical music is enjoyable? 


A. You're wasting your time if you 
try to lead a culture crusade in your 
group. Wearing an “I like Bach” but- 





Contest Prize: $495.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Draw 
Lincoln! 


Draw Lincoln any size except like 

a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone who 
enters contest gets a professional 
estimate of his talent without charge. 
Winner receives the complete course 
in commercial art taught by world’s 
largest home study art school. 

Try for this free art course! 
Professional artists give individual 
instruction in advertising art, illus- 
trating, cartooning, or landscape 
and portrait painting. Many former 
students now earn upwards from 
$150 a week as commercial artists. 
Contest sponsored to uncover hidden 
talent. Entries for February 1961 
contest due by February 28. None 
returned. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Winner 
notified. Mail your drawing today. 


Ai /ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 


500 South 4th St., Studio 1581, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head contest. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


a 


EE a ee ee 
Address 
City. 











County. 
Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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ton will only invite further scorn for 
your “square music.” If they've defi- 
nitely decided not to like it, even 
Leonard Bernstein couldn’t convince 
them otherwise. 

Your best policy is one of “peaceful 
co-existence.” Go ahead and enjoy seri- 
ous music, and be glad you do appre- 
ciate it. But don’t flaunt your good 
taste—that’s poor taste! Your friends are 
being narrow-minded in criticizing your 
fondness for good music, but make sure 
that in trying to retaliate you aren't 
making disparaging remarks about them. 

To smooth over your public relations, 
develop, or show that you have, a 
taste for many types of music. Do you 
enjoy semi-classical, show tunes, Dixie- 
land jazz, folk ballads? Without pre- 
tending a liking for rock ’n’ roll, you 
can still emphasize the things you have 
in common with your classmates, rather 
than those that divide you. Be a lively, 
fun-loving person, and they will cease 
to think of you only as “the longhair.” 
In time, you may be able to stir up 
a little musical interest on their part, 
but don’t count on it. Seek out friends 
with similar tastes or “dig” Ludwig in 
privacy. 


Q. All the boys I know are shorter 
than I am, and I feel funny dancing 
with them. Do you think I should 
accept dates and dance with short boys? 


A. Look around the dance floor— 
you won't be the only girl with a 


| shorter partner. During the early teen 


years this situation is common. And if 
a boy isn’t too shy to ask you, don’t 
you be self-conscious about accepting. 

When dancing, remember that your 
height doesn’t give you the right to 
lead. And while you won't “hang” on 
your partner, he'll not appreciate your 
acting as if he’s marked “fragile,” either. 

If you're temporarily on the side- 
lines, you might remain standing up. 
This way, you'll avoid the awkward 
moment when, on rising to dance, you 
suddenly tower above your junior-sized 
partner. It’s also a good idea to wea 
little heels, or—if you’re very tall—flats. 

About dating shorter boys: Just ask 
yourself why you date. Is it so people 
will say, “Don’t Judy and Conrad look 


good together?” Or is it to have fun 


with a person you like? Get the idea? 
(And don’t forget that in a few years 
you may be looking up into Conrad's 


| eyes, instead of down!) 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 
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How Would 
You Solve [t? 


Person to Person 


KAREN’S forehead grew hot as she 
argued with the other members of the 
Sub-Deb Club. “It’s ridiculous to leave 
Geri out of the club! She’s a clever girl 
and lots of fun. Just because she’s not 
so pretty and hasn’t many clothes is 
no reason to exclude her.” 

“She wouldn’t have to ve pretty,” 
said Molly. “I'll never be “Miss America’ 
myself. But Geri . . . isn’t very careful 
to be clean. Her hair, and her teeth— 
you girls know what I'm talking about.” 
The others nodded. 

“And it’s no disgrace having a small 
wardrobe,” added Frances, “if you take 
care of it. But Geri wears the same 
white cotton blouse until it’s gray.” 

Karen blushed. “I'll admit she’s not 
the neatest person I know. But I still 
think she should be in the club. She'd 


probably improve her grooming.” 


Q. I love winter sports but my hair’s so fine— 
one touch of snow and it’s a stringy mess. I’ve 
tried everything! N.R., Buffalo, New York. 


A. Everything? Except what baby fine hair 
cries for! Namely, body...to “brace up” slimpsy 
tresses...put new spring in those “strings.” Fre- 
quent sudsing can add a bulkier look. So can 
faithful brushing. But, for a plump and pretty 
do that holds on skate and ski dates—stays 
tumble-praof on snowy slopes (even when you 
can’t)—better get the body only a good home 
permanent gives! 


Qd. I gave myself a permanent but I don’t know 
what to do with it. How do I get the style I 
want? W.S., Butte, Montana. 


A. Heavens to Betsy!—you can’t expect a per- 


“She'll have to improve first,” Molly 
insisted. “If you're such good friends 
with her, Karen, why don’t you let her 
know tactfully?” 

“I don’t think I'd have the nerve,” 
Karen said slowly. 


° oO oO 


1. Are the girls justified in excluding 


manent to hand you a ready-made hairdo. 
Rather, it gives you the “makings.” Something to 
work with. The style you get depends on how you 
set it. (Write Carol Douglas for complete setting 
info!) For instance: Toni’s “Hidden Body” Wave 
looks wavy while it’s wet. But if you want a 
sleek do, all it takes is some smart roller setting 
to becalm those waves—smooth as a millpond! 
You know, only “Hidden Body” lets you do this 


presto-chango. It’s a special, “wizard” kind of 


Geri because she isn’t neat? Should 
wave you can style smooth or curly. 


they invite her to join and then subtly 
get her to change her grooming habits? 
Or should Karen be willing to talk to 
Geri privately? 

2. If you were Karen, how would you 
set Geri straight? Would you be too 
embarrassed to do so? Or would you 
regard it as your duty? If you were 
in Geri’s place, would you be grateful 
to Karen for confiding in youP 

8. What are the “basics” of good 
grooming? How often should you wash 
your hair? Can you depend entirely on 
hair tonic or perfume to make you 
“smell nice”? Why or why not? True 
or false: A boy is a “sissy” if he takes 
care of his fingernails. 


Q. My high forehead’s ruining my date life! Boys think I’m the 
IBM type—and run. What to do? G.H., Phoenix, Arizona. 


A. Take your cue from the boys: run...for cover! Forsaking 
all lofty or skinned-back do’s. To bring a highbrow down to 
earth, try a dip over one.side of your forehead. Or, let bangs 
do the cover-up job. You can flick them into soft tendrils 
frolicking across your brow. Wear your hair medium-length, 
fullish around the ear. And don’t forget what keeps your do 
(and bangs) fluffy ...flattering! (What else but a Toni?) 


Miss America says: As one teen to another—I 
thought maybe you’d like to know how I handle 
my hair problems. I prefer to do my own hair— 
because I like the soft, natural look I get at 
home. And I like the new, puffy hairstyle: So 
naturally, I have a Toni. That fabulous “Hidden 
Body” holds my hairdo, so it can’t fall flat. If 
you want a pretty pouf that stays—have a Toni 
...like mine. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve lt”°—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time GY 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem 
to Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include complete name and address. 
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NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Materials—ideas for Your “Science Fair’ Entry! 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT—Rods and 
Balls to make atomic models, plus directions— 

Stock No. 30,413-ER $2.50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABACUS — Makes a dramati 
exhibit demonstrating number systems other than the 
decimal system— 
Stock No. 70,334- $4.25 Postpaid 
SOIL TESTING KIT—Basis for many fascinating ex- 
periments Sette ei growth of plants, et 
Stock No. -ER $2.00 Postpaid 
TOPOLOGY—All the ingredients for a project on 4 « 
map problems, Moebius strips, etc. 
Stock No. 70,353-ER -.-$6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL GROWING KIT—Grow breathtaking 
of large crystals with this set— 
Stock No. 70,336-ER $9.50 Postpaid 

Order * = ~y —Send Check or M.O 

4 or Money Bac 
FREE— Write fer Giant CATALOG- ER 

144 Pages—Over 1,000 Bargains—Scienes, Math, Optics! 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington 10, N. J. 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 





or 9 
with $1.00 / 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'4x3'% 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


STAMPS — 


Read This First 





Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps os pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvols.”’ Each of these ‘‘ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stomps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval”’ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. if any reader feels thet a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait ot least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Mega- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 





PEXTINITN ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
U.N. STAMPS-.-only LOG 


Giant Stamp ¢ elioctinn Includin g Moon- 
rocket sets, Satelli tomie ip, Boy 
Seout issues, Cpl. Hr} Set, La Olym- 
pies & Sport issues from Togo Mongo lia, 
Paraguay, Germany, Romania, etc. Plus 
Big Stamp Dictionary & approvals. 
Everything 10¢! 
STAMPEX 

White Plains, 





Box 47-CSC 


ore WORLD WIDE STAMPS PLUS Dic- 
$1.00. WE GUAR- 

SEND APPROVALS. 

E monthly letter on 





ROBERT SIMPSON INC 
Box 105 Dept. SM Bethe! 


STAMP COLLECTION ONtY 
100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, ndinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 5¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPA Second 92, Mass. 


FREE TRIANGLES! 
4 different Mint 1956 FIPEX to all requests for 
price lists for 5¢ postage. 

Spruceland D76, Box 2, F. P. Sta., ~ ae Mass. 


GIGANTIC costneries EBEEs 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
Poe om mes — Commemoratives — British 


jes — High Value Pictorials. etc. 
Complete Collection plus Illustrated 
ree with approvals. Send P+ or postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


Conn 











Magazine all 











Mohandas K. Gandhi led India’s fight 
for freedom from British rule. Our gov 
ernment honors him on 4- and 8-cent 
“Champion of Liberty” stamps to be 
issued in Washington, D. C., on January 
26. This date was chosen because it is 
India’s national holiday—Republic Day 

Gandhi was born 92 years ago in Por 
bandar, India. He studied law in Eng 
land, and was a successful lawyer in 
South Africa. He became interested in 
fellow Indians who had come to South 
Africa as workers. They were treated as 
inferiors. He urged them to disobey 
peacefully, laws that discriminated 
Asians. 

Upon his return to India in 1914 
Gandhi gave up his law practice. He 
devoted his life to swaraj (selfgovern 
ment) for his country. He lived like a 


against 


CHAMPION, OF LIBERTY 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


poor Indian peasant, wearing simple 
white cotton garments. He encouraged 
Indians to spin their own cotton, to re 
fuse to buy British goods, to refuse to 
pay taxes. Millions of Hindus believed 
he was a saint and called him Mahatma, 
which means Great Soul. 

India won its independence in 1947 
Gandhi had hoped his country would 
now be united and peaceful. Instead 
his*country was divided into two na 
tions, India and Pakistan. Fighting 
broke out between the two chief re 
ligious groups, the Hindus and Moslems 

Gandhi, who had devoted his life to 
brotherhood and peace, was shot to 
death by an assassin in 1948. India’s 
beloved Mahatma died a poor man, but 
he left his countrymen the legacy of a 
free India 

© © © 

The United Nations Postal Adminis 
tration has a special folder of its 1960 
stamp issues for sale. The folder con- 
tains mint copies of all U. N. stamps 
issued during 1960 except for the sou- 
venir sheet of the 15th Anniversary 
series. If you would like one, mail 95 
cents plus 8 cents postage for forward- 
ing to: U. N. Postal Administration, 
United Nations, N. Y M. Ronan 





Chronic Insomnia 


I got so used to sleep 
trouble 


First Student: “ 
ing in classes that I have 
sleeping at night.” 

Second student: 

First student: “T 
everv 45 minutes.” 


my 


“How’s that?” 
keep waking up 


Secret Joke 


not hurt 
lot of 


What vou don’t know 
but it amuses a 


people 


may 


you, certainly 


Wet Joke 


4 Texan arrived in Niagara Falls in 
the evening and did a lot of bragging 
before he retired. Next morning they 
showed him the falls and said, “You 
haven't seen anything like that in Texas 
have you?” 

“No,” admitted the Texan. 
got a plumber Houston 
stop that leak in ten minutes.’ 


“But we've 
who could 


Conservatives 


Vacationist: “Any big men born here? 
Native: “Nope. Not very progressive 
around here; best we can do is babies 


Different in the city, I suppose.” 
Effective Public 


Speaking 


Day of Rest 

A young, eager, delivery 
food shop was leaving work one Satur 
when the boss told him he 


boy for a 


day night 
was fired. 

“Fired?” he screamed. “But Mr 
Flegenheimer—didn’t I sweep the floor 
and polish the counter and sharpen the 
knives and make all the deliveries and 
wait on customers and clean the win 
dows and...” 

“Never mind,” snapped Flegenheim 

“You're fired. You forgot to empty 
the rubbish and sweep the street in 
front of the store.” 

“But Mr. Flegenheimer,” 
“it’s my day off!” 


wailed the 


boy, 
Montreal Sta 








$75.001s yours 


for selling only 100 boxes of our Parch- 

ment Charm All Occasion assortment, 

$32.50 for selling 50 boxes, $15.00 for 25 bexes 
ake few itare or hundreds of dollars. Ais 


pare ti veryone 
Cards. Write ‘today — for free samples of personali, 
tionery—pius other leading Greeting Gers box assertmen' ts 
on approval for 30 day free trial full details of our 
easy money-making pian. necessary. 
CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. 8-5, white Plains, WN. Y. 
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Added Incentive 


in a hurry to catch 
farmer who was 


The commuter, 
his train, hailed the 
ste nding by the road. 

“Is it all right if I take a short cut 
field?” he shouted, “ 
6:45.” 


through your 
vant to catch the 
“Sure, go ahead, young feller,” 





replied 


the farmer 


Mistaken Identity 


\ small porcupine taking a stroll in 
the California desert one night walked 
smack into a cactus bush and exclaimed, 
Is that you, Ma?” 


Bennett Cerf 


Little Red Speedster 

[wo men were flying East in a pas- 
enger plane, making the first air trip of 
their lives. The plane touched down at 
St. Louis and a little red truck sped out 
to its side to refuel it. The plane landed 
igain at Cleveland and again a little 
red truck dashed up to it. The third 
stop was Albany and the same thing 
happened. One man looked at his watch | 
and turned to his companion. 

“This plane,” he said, “makes won- 
derful time.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “and that little | 


ed truck isn’t doing so bad either.” 
Effective Public Speaking | 





All-in-One 


Che young man was trying to impress | 
the beautiful girl. 

“Those soft lovely hands,” he whis- 
pered. “And those beautiful eyes. . . 
Where did you get those eyes?” | 

“They came with my head,” a 


the gu ] 
The Syracusan 


Hero’s Welcome 


“Are you the young man who risked 
his life to save my son from drowning | 
when he fell through the ice?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, where 


mittens?” 


in the world are his 


lowa State Green Gander 





Answers to Dec. 14 Crossword Puzzle 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





HAT you see is only the top of 
W: pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples 
... where antiseptic and drying ac- 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasi!l works to 
clear pimples fast 


1. oa oe inside pimples. 
‘Keratolytic’ action dis- 
solves affected pimple cap 
so clogged pore can clear 
quickly, an active medica- 
tions can get down inside, 
No other type medication 
provides this vital action. 


2. Stops bacteria. Anti- 
septic action penetrates to 
any lower infection, stops 
growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples. 
Relieves inflammation. En- 
courages quick growth of 
healthy, smooth skin. 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil- 
absorbing action works to 
dry up pimples fast and 
remove the excess oil that 
can ig a and ‘feed’ 
* pimples prevent new 
outbreak, ~~ skin clear. 


SKIN-COLORED ... 
Hides Pimples While It Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while it works fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze 
bottle, $1.25 (no fed. tax). At al x peo 


counters. 


A | 
. “But if my bull sees you, | 
ou'll catch the 6:15.” | 
California Pelican | 
. 


DONNA KORTAS, Freshman, Univ. 


of Southern Florida, says: “When1I @ 


had pimples, I wanted to hide every 
time a boy even looked at me! Spe- 
cial skin creams didn’t seem to help 
one bit. But when I tried Clearasil 
medication, I could see my skin get 
better every day and now my com- 


* plexion is completely clear!” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you—or 


money back. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 
weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, address and 15¢ 
to Dept. -TB-1, CLEARASIL, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


Lorgest- selling because it really works 
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Are you a full time student (Grade 
6-12) in a public, private or paro- 
chial school in the U. S., its posses- 
sions or Canada, or in a schoo] under 
American auspices abroad? 


That idea you have for a 
poem, play or essay may win you 
honor, cash or both. 


story, 


Enter the 1961 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co 


NATIONAL CLOSING DATE — MARCH 1 
REGIONAL CLOSING DATES — EARLIER 


Complete rules, prize list and offi- 
cial entry blank appeared in the No- 
vember 9 issue of this magazine. If 
you missed seeing them, write for a 
free rules folder to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Sireet 
New York 36, N. Y. 





no time for you 
belt to put 
The cold 


give 


INTER 
readers in the snow 

mothballs. 
days 
record some of 
beauty 
the country 


time 1s 


cameras in 
January 
chance to 
winter 


youl 


and snowy 


youl 
@cameras a 
tacular found 

almost all sections of 
Winter outdoor activities are so 
rally photogenic there’s a good possi 
bility you'll wind up with some poten 
tial winners in the 196] Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards. For your 
free 1961 rules booklet write to: Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 

Don’t worry about the cold weather 
affecting your Most photo 
graphic equipment is built to operate 
smoothly in low and high temperatures 
However, if it’s snowing when you're 
out with your camera, keep the 
covered except when actually shoot 
ing. A single drop of moisture on the 
batch of blurred 


the spec 


natu 


camera. 


] 
iCTIS 


lens can result in a 
pictures 

Winter picture-taking has its special 
but easily overcome, problems. Ever 
notice how much you have to squint 
on sunny days in winter? That’s because 
reflects a great 
That same light also streams is 
lens of hav 


amount of 


snow 


vour camera. So you 


be careful not to overexpose. It’s safest 
to use an exposure meter for every shot. 

Now you're out in the snow and 
looking for picture subjects. You won't 
have to look far. A trail of footprints 
in a sea’ of white, the pattern of snow 
heaped up against the side of a build- 
ing, snowmen, skiers flashing down a 
slope—all this is wonderful material for 


your camera. 


= where another problem 


comes in. In winter the sky is often a 
brilliant blue. This frequently makes 
the snow appear bluish, too. You can 
fit a special filter over the lens to over- 
come this. This filter, sometimes called 
a haze filter, reduces the amount of 
blue light reaching the film 

If you're up on the ski trails with 
your camera, you might want to use an 
orange filter. This will darken the sky 
and bring out the texture of the snow. 
Used when picturing a skier flashing 
down the slope, it adds a dramatic 
tone to the shot 

So bundle yourself up during these 
Make a picture 
snowy world of 
We'll be waiting 


January weekends. 
taking trek 
around 


into the 
beauty you, 


to see the results. 


Subject matter is always on hand during winter. Snow can give even routine scenes 
a special beauty. Picture taken by John Cochrane, 15, Evanston Township (Ill.) H.S. 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


QO. I am planning to become an air- 
line hostess. What are the general quali- 
fications? Where can I get further 
information about this type of emplen- 
ment?—S.B., Middlesex, N:C.; K.D., 


buquerque, N.M. 


4. General qualifications for the posi- 
tion of stewardess include the 
following: age, 21-27; attractive per- 
sonality; command of a modern for- 
eign language (particularly for overseas 
flights); ability to pass a comprehen- 
sive physical examination and person- 
ility interview. Other requirements: 

5'2"-5'7"; weight, 110-135 
pounds; single; a high school diploma 
(plus two years of college preferred). 
Wearing eyeglasses or contact lenses 
s not permitted. 

Suggestion for study: speak and read 
1 modern foreign language; know glob- 
il geography, acquire good voice, 
poise, and grooming; study first aid, 
psychology, and home economics. Work 
experience in summer hotels or camps 
s recommended. 

Write to the airlines for literature 
lescribing their process of selection. 
Most large airlines train personnel at 
their own schools. Small lines may hire 
graduates of hostess-training schools. 


airline 


height, 


Q. I should like to become a police- 
What are the opportunities? 
preparation is needed?—B.K., 
Conn.; A.J., Bergman, Ar- 


woman 
What 
Bridgeport, 
kansas 

A. Most large cities employ women 
m their police force in both uniformed 
and plainclothes work. If you major 
n college in psychology and sociology 
ou will be qualified for juvenile aid 
work, special investigation in the de- 
tective division, etc. Having only a 
high school diploma will restrict your 
opportunity to the supervision of pris- 
oners in thé courts, special patro] work, 
etc. Special training is usually provided 
in the police academy of the city. In 
all cases, make sure that you meet the 
physical requirements of height, weight, 
vision, etc. Consult the police depart- 
ment of your city for particulars. 


KY 


fi School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 











BEAUTY CULTURE 





aN acl = 
college of 
FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


are 

in great ae everywhere. 

Beauty Culture offers you oppor - 
tunities for personal and ‘nancial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 





For Facts on a Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
haw Dept. |-S, 3839 White Piains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 








Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





SCIENCE & LAB 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medica! technician. ag Ay 
12 mos. in clinical labora 
and Electrocardiography. M. sper” 
vision. Big demand, good pay. 

" placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
log indicating sehool grade. 


NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 





X-RAY .. . Graduate» in great demand 
~ ut exeejient pay. Free nation wide placement. 
7A nationally approved school. One of the largest, 
best equipped colleges of its & . 
owned dormitories Coeducational 
Oourses from 3 to 15 months. Write for catalog 
giving year of High School Graduation. 
(lasses now forming 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C La Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





AVIATION 











BE AN 


Romance! T. 1 A re! ! 

Tate ine nt oar weeks Tr seltig 

flight and ground 

jam od service with EX airlines. Alpines 
teachers. RITE TODAY for 

Faget Selerantton — FR ~ FREE Catalog. 

=... 











MUSIC 














Sherwood Music School 788, ‘5 "e- 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of le ~_ Member 
Nat. Assn. Schis. ai. State Seed. Well-equipped 
—" on lakefront. Dormito women. Foun 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S$. Michigan f Chieago 5, til. 
How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 


Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 








COLLEGES 








WHEN YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR COLLEGE... 


. » » you choose a place to learn and 
a place to live. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


offers you the best of both! 
A PLACE TO LEARN 


The University of Denver provides a 
variety of outstanding programs in 
three undergraduate colleges. You'll 
study with a distinguished staff of pro- 
fessors who utilize the latest techniques 
and facilities to make your academic 
career a richly rewarding experience. 


A PLACE TO LIVE 


As a University of Denver student, 
you will enjoy unequalled opportuni- 
ties for recreational and cultural acti- 
vities in Colorado's vast Rocky Moun- 
tain Wonderland. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Director of Admissions Counselling, Dept. L-1 
University of Denver, Denver 10, ‘ 
Please send me your 1961 Folder. 















































“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have any ideas you’d 
like to share with others through this 
column—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—write: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, Inc.., 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Q. What can I do about circles under 
my eyes? 

A. Assuming that you get plenty of 
sleep, fresh air, and exercise, that your 
diet includes lots of lean meat, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and milk, and 
your circles aren’t caused by eyestrain 
the only way to get rid of them is by 
disguise. Conceal circles by using a 
creamy foundation a shade lighter than 
your natural skin tone, blending it in 
well. Then dust with face ; owde: 


Q. At what age can I start shaving 
my legs? 

A. There's no set age, but if—when 
you start wearing sheer hosiery—hairs 
peep out, you'll want to start removing 
them. Some girls wear sheer hosiery 
with flat shoes at the age of 11 or 12 
others don’t wear stockings until they 
get their first pair of heels. 


* ° ° 


There’s a fortune in your hands 
and it’s not confined to the tiny | 
in the palms. 


MISS AMERICA HAIR-CARE ™ 


Nancy Anne Fleming, 1961 
Miss America, shampoos 
her hair twice a week. 


After towel-drying she sets 
hair in loose, casual style 
with plastic brush rollers. for 


Keep hands clean by frequent scrub 
bings with a nailbrush and lots of soap. 
Massage hands as you wash, and dry 
them thoroughly. 

Keep hands soft with a gentle pumi 
ing, while fingers are wet, to smooth 
away calluses and bumps. Rub in a 
little hand lotion or cream after every 
washing, 

Keep nails well-groomed with a 
ly manicure, shaping them int 
and not-too-long ovals with an 
board. Wear a colorless or pale nail 
polish keyed to your lipstick, and prom- 
ise yourself faithfully that you'll always 
repair chipped polish immediately 

Keep nails from splitting or breaking 
by checking your diet for sufficient pro 
tein. An envelope of plain gelatine in a 
glass of fruit or vegetable juice may help 
strengthen nails. Some polishes have 
built-in strengtheners as an extra assist. 

Keep cuticle smooth with applications 
of warm oil at manicure time, then push 
cuticle back gently with orange stick. 
In addition, after every washing push 
cuticle back with fingertips. 

Keep hands relaxed and avoid jerk 
or awkward gestures. Nervous habits, 
like finger-tapping, jewelry-twisting, and 
hair-pulling, betray lack of poise or nex 
vousness. If you talk with your hands, 
you may find yourself tongue-tied at 
first, but youll preserve hand 
novements for gestures with meaning, 

Keep hands graceful by limbering 
them with wrist exercises. You may find 


eek- 
neat 


emery 


soon 


public 


During comb-out she uses a 
hair spray. Hair stays neat 
appearances. 


wrists are a trifle stiff, so, forgetting 
your hands, move wrists forward, back 
wards, and sideways. Practice move- 
ments and gestures in front of a mirror. 
You'll find that large and bony hands 
look best when seen from the side and 
at an angle, and that any hand looks 
prettier when the two middle fingers 
are kept close together. If fingers are es- 
stubby, pinch ends together 


pecially 
bluntness will 


whenever you think of it 
eventually taper. 


° 


lips on Lipsticks . Che choice of 
a lipstick is based on two things: your 
skin the color you are 
trying to achieve—nature’s ideal, rosy 
red, Finding the lipstick that gives you 
this natural rosy red color requires ex- 
perimentation. A “true” red, for exam- 
ple, will give a yellowish cast to olive 
skin, a bluish cast to fair skin. Avoid 
colors that look orange, purple, or pale 
and washed-out on your lips. 

The best way to draw a smooth, even 
lipline is with a lipstick brush. Outline 
your lips (including the corners) with 
the tips of the bristles, and fill in with 
the flat side of the brush or with the 
lipstick itself, Blot with a tissue, making 
sure you don’t smear the edges. 


own tone and 


Hints: Avoid pouts and peaks. Curves 
should be gently rounded. Keep the 
corners drawn slightly upward for a 
cheerful look. Strive for balance be- 
tween shaping of upper, lower lips. 


ET UO 


isin LO * 


I’hotos courtesy of The Toni Company 


Clean hair aids clear com- 


plexion. Nancy’s beauty 
comes from “natural” look 





Beautiful Maks 


R E C K 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


A mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired to help 
keep hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo cleans thoroughly, 
leaving the hair soft and easy to arrange. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct Breck 
Shampoo to bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. 





New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 
\VAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD - 2% 02. 39¢ 4.02. 60¢ 8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


n H. Breck In 





““My new Sheaffer Cartridge | 
an ink bottle. It fills with 
writing fluid, that I carry rig 
leader David Keown. Dave 
School in Indianapolis, Indiana 
is a member of the Math-Scier 


and Future Business leaders. He 


varsity track team 


If you need a ballpoint 
STUDENT SPECIAI 
plete with refill), plus an 








Over 15,000,000 students and teachers have already 
switched to Sheaffer's Cartridge Fountain Pen. It’s 
the modern way to write... fills the clean new way 
with unbreakable cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
an be drop ed into the barrel by either end 

Skrip cartridges hold more ink 

ny ther cartridge in the world 

nothing writes as well as a 

d no fountain 

ckly than 

ge Pen 

today f m hve smart 


black, blue, green, grey or red 


$995 | 
SHEAFFE 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN 


oe "3g NOW 98¢ 
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Preview of 


WORLD WEEK 


(grades 8, 9, 10) 
SPRING SEMESTER — 1961 


Where freedom’s future , 
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may be decided 





SPOTLIGHT 
ON AFRICA AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


New nations emerging on the Dark Continent... . political 
and economic upheaval south of the border! This year, as 
never before, world attention will be focused on Africa and 
Latin America. Here U.S. foreign policy faces its greatest 
challenges. Here, the future of America — indeed of freedom 
itself - may well be decided. 


For the spring semester, 1961, Wortp Weex presents World 
Affairs Units on 12 key countries in these critical areas... 
new nations and problem nations . . . friends of democracy and 
some of its foes. Each Unit (a minimum of seven pages) re- 
views the current political situation against a background of 
historical development. Pertinent information on geography, 
economics and national cultures is also included, as well as 
colorful maps and photos. 

You will find Wortp WeEx’s unique World Affairs Units as 
timely as today’s newspaper — yet as teachable as a textbook. 
That is why thousands of teachers now choose Wor.D WEEK 
—the current affairs magazine designed expressly for social 
science classes, grades 8, 9, and 10. 

See the complete schedule of World Affairs Units for the 
spring semester on the opposite page. And read the following 
pages to learn about WorLp Weex’s features on national affairs 
and citizenship. 





WORLD 
AFFAIRS 
UNITS 


for Spring Semester 1961 


Feb. 3 Africa’s Newest Nations — 1. Nigeria 
Feb. 8 Your Career (Special Issue) 

Feb. 15 Africa’s Newest Nations — 2. Somalia 
Feb. 22 Congress at Work (Special Issue) 


March1 = Africa’s Newest Nations — 3. Malagasy 
Republic 


March8 Africa's Newest Nations — 4. Congo Re- 
public (former French Congo) 


March 15 Africa’s Newest Nations — 5. Republic of 
the Congo (former Belgian Congo) 


March 22. Africa’s Problem Nations — 1. Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


April 5 Africa’s Problem Nations — 2. Union of 
South Africa 


April 12 Our Northern Neighbor — Canada 
April19 Our Southern Neighbors — 1. Mexico 
April26 Our Southern Neighbors — 2. Brazil 
May 3 Our Southern Neighbors — 3. Argentina 


May 10 Western Hemisphere’s Problem Nations 
— 1. Cuba 


May 17 Western Hemisphere’s Problem Nations 
— 2. Dominican Republic 





... AND 
ON THE DOMESTIC SCENE 


AMERICAN ISSUES: Provocative discussion of vital questions 
facing the nation today. This bi-weekly series, presenting con- 
trasting views on significant topics, will stimulate student debate 


and independent thinking. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS: Absorbing short biographies 
of the famous men and women elected to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. This weekly feature provides a panorama 
of American history seen through the lives of outstanding 
personalities in politics, the arts, science, and business. 
Woritp Week readers are encouraged to enter our “Hall 
of Fame Contest” and present their own candidates for elec- 
tion to the Hall of Fame. 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK: A weekly series on teen-agers 
throughout America who are currently engaged in outstanding 
community projects. The series demonstrates principles of 
good citizenship in action and encourages young Americans 
to take a greater interest in civic and school affairs. 





OTHER 
REGULAR 
WORLD WEEK 
FEATURES 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW: Three pages of up-to-the-minute 
reports on major national and world events, presented with 
the necessary background for students to evaluate and under- 
stand the news. 


REPORTERS’ ROUNDTABLE: A new feature . . . a symposium 
by top foreign correspondents on major world issues. 


NEWSMAKERS: Colorful biographies of people in the news. 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS: Presents the lighter side 
of current events. Sidelights on political developments at 
home and abroad... humorous features of interest to teen- 
agers ... human-interest photos, and a thought-provoking 
“Endquote.” 


ALSO: Science in the news . . . special teen-age features offering 
guidance for teen-age life, college and career planning . .. sports, 
hobbies, movies, records, TV and radio guide. 





CONGRESS 
AT 


WORLD WEEK 
SPECIAL 
ISSUES 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


(Feb. 22) A study of the new 87th Congress, 
its members and the legislative problems 
they face. In addition to showing party 
line-ups in the new Congress, feature arti- 
cles will explain the committee system, how 
a bill becomes a law, a typical Congress- 
man’s day, the work of lobbies and pressure 
groups. 


YOUR CAREER 

(Feb. 8) A concise, practical guide to career 
planning and future education — including 
latest information on job opportunities, 
scholarships, and free career pamphlets 
available to students. Features a special 
section on “Careers in the Space Age,’ plus 
a review of new jobs created by technologi- 
cal progress within the past decade. 
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TEACHING 
AIDS 


TEACHER EDITION 


ScHoLasTic TEACHER is the special Teacher Edition of Wortp 
WEEK, sent free with ten or more subscriptions. (See pages 9-T 
—13-T for further details and Teaching Guide for this issue.) 


WORLD NEWS MAP 


Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall map (34” x 44”), expressly 
designed for Scholastic subscribers by C. S. Hammond & 
Company. The map shows new nations and boundaries . . . 
includes inset enlargements of Europe, the Middle East and 
Far East. Sent free with each new order for ten or more student 
subscriptions. (Present subscribers have already received 
the map. ) 





ORDER 
WORLD WEEK 
TODAY! 


Fill out the attached card and return it today, to begin your sub- 
scription with the February 1 issue. Mark your order “tentative” if 
you're not sure of the number of copies you will need. You may revise 
a tentative order later, without obligation . . . you'll be billed only 
after your order is final. 

Wortp WEEx is published weekly during the school year (30 issues). 
Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same address — 65¢ per 
semester, $1.30 per year. Fewer than five copies sold on annual basis 


only, $1.50 each. 





STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK 
No. 1 for grades 6, 7, 8, 9 . . . No. 2 for grades 10, 11, 12. 
These easy-to-read, 48-page handbooks help train students to 
use library resources, read maps and charts, take notes, write 
reports and term papers. 


MEETING THE TEST 


Now in handbook form, a special series of articles on stand 
ardized tests, prepared in cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service. Vital information about College Boards, apti- 
tude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, 
what they measure, what they mean. 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Regularly priced at 35¢ each, these valuable workbooks are 
available to subscribers at just 10¢, after a final order has been 
entered . . . each in a quantity up to the number of semester 
subscriptions, or twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 











WORLD WEEK /33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* Indonesia 
* AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Unit on Indonesia (pp. 14-20) 
focuses attention on a country of 
strategic importance in today’s world, 
a land endowed with vast natural 
resources—and faced with a host of 
political and economic problems. 
Articles on the Indonesian land and 
people, history and politics, and In- 
donesian dancing; a_ biographical 
sketch of the Man on the Cover, 
President Sukarno; and a two-page 
pictorial feature in three colors. 

American Issues (pp. 12-13) takes 

» the question of a “U. S. Peace 

New Challenge for American 

?” It discusses the proposal 

! by President-elect John F. 

ennedy and other U. S. leaders 

who have urged the establishment 

of a youth peace corps to fight pov- 
erty and disease around the world. 

In Reporters’ Roundtable (p. 9), 
leading foreign correspondents from 
Canada, the Netherlands, and India 
give their answers to the question, 
“What are the major problems fac- 
ing the United Nations in 1961?” 

The Good Citizens at Work (p. 
11) described in this week’s issue 
ire 15 Dayton, Ohio teen-agers who 
he Iped out an elderly neighbor by 
painting his 14-room house. 

This week’s Newsmakers (p. 5) are 
Dean Rusk, named by President- 
elect Kennedy as his Secretary of 
State, and Julie Andrews, star of the 
new Broadway musical, Camelot. 

World News in Review (pp. 6-8) 
and Human Interest in the News (p. 
10) keep students informed on cur- 
rent events. 


Our Nation’s Immortals (p. 21) 
presents a biographical sketch of 
Joseph Henry, scholar, teacher, and 
scientist, noted for his research in 
electro-magnetic induction. 

Testing materials for teachers are 
contained in the workbook on the 
Unit on Indonesia (p. 24) and in 
this Teaching Guide. 

Guidance for students is provided 
in Ask Gay Head, (p. 28); How 
Would You Solve It?, p. 29; College 
and Career, p. 33; and Here’s Look- 
ing at You, p. 34. 

Regular back-page features, in- 
cluding films, TV-radio, crossword 


puzzle, sports, begin on p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Dean Rusk, who will be Secretary 
of State in the Kennedy cabinet, is 
one of the Newsmakers this week. 
Do your students know the names 
of the other cabinet members ap- 
pointed by President-elect Kennedy? 
Students could be asked to write the 
names of the new cabinet members 
in their notebooks. 

The other Newsmaker is Julie 
Andrews, star of the musical, Came- 
lot, and of the original production 
of My Fair Lady. 


REPORTERS’ ROUNDTABLE 
(p. 9) 


In this issue, World Week begins 
a new feature, Reporters’ Round- 
table. Top correspondents from many 
different countries will analyze spe- 
cific world problems in this regu- 
larly-appearing feature. To open the 
series, correspondents from Canada, 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


January 18, 1961 
Unit: The Turbulent Middle East— 
1. U. A. R. and Other Arab Na- 
tions. 
January 25, 1961 


Unit: The Turbulent Middle East— 
2. Israel. 





India, and the Netherlands describe 
what they think are the major prob- 
lems facing the U. N. in 1961. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The correspondents suggest 
that the greatest problem facing the 
U. N. today is its own survival. 
What recent events have led them 
to this conclusion? 

2. How do you think the Congo 
situation has affected the prestige of 
the U. N.? 

3. Would you agree with one cor- 
respondent that the prestige of the 
U. N. has never been lower than it 
is today? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 

Ask five of your top students to 
study the issues raised in the Re- 
porters’ Roundtable and to take part 
in a panel discussion. Assign a stu- 
dent moderator to guide the discus- 
sion. After the panel has discussed 
the issues, ask the rest of the class 
to voice their comments. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 11) 


Here is the story of 15 members 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Boys’ Club 
who became house painters on their 
weekends to help out a neighbor. 

World Week welcomes letters 
from its teacher-subscribers, telling 
about community projects in which 
their school or students take part. 


10-T 


AMERICAN ISSUES 

(pp. 12-13) 

President-elect John F. Kennedy 
has proposed the creation of a 
“Youth Peace Corps” to aid under- 
developed nations. This article pre- 
sents the arguments for and against 
the proposal. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How would the _ suggested 
Peace Corps achieve its purpose of 
improving relations between the 
United States and the world’s un- 
derdeveloped countries? 

2. Critics of the Peace Corps pro- 


posal call it “a draft-dodgers’ de- 


light.” Do you believe that this 
criticism is justified? 

3. Would you personally be in- 
terested in signing up for the Peace 
Corps, if it were to be established? 


Why or why not? 


UNIT: INDONESIA 
(pp. 14-20) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The Republic of Indonesia con- 
sists of about 3,000 habitable islands 
scattered along the Equator for 3,000 
miles. Its 87,000,000 people inhabit 
a land area roughly twice the size of 
Texas. Nature has been generous to 
Indonesia, which possesses a_ stra- 
tegic location, fertile soil, abundant 
rainfall, and vast mineral resources. 
However, industry is still in a primi- 
tive stage; many people are still illit- 
erate; and the country lacks skilled 
technicians. Most Indonesians live in 
poverty. 

2. Because of the valuable spices 
grown there, the islands of Indonesia 
became a prime goal of European 
explorers in the 16th century. The 
Dutch crowded out their opponents 
by 1623, and ruled over the Nether- 
lands East Indies, as they were 





Tools for Teachers 


ISRAEL 
Jan. 25 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Israel 1960, 1960, free; 
Map of Israel, 1960, free; Geography 
and Natural Resources, 1960, free; Re- 
ligious Life in Israel, 1960, free; Israel 
Office of Information, 11 East 70th 
Street, New York 21, New York. Basic 
Data on the Economy of Israel (Eco- 
nom Reports, Part 1, No. 57-55), 
1957; 10¢; Economic Developments in 
Israel 1958 (Economic Reports, Part 1, 
No. 59-47); Superintendent of Docu- 
nents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Portrait of Israel 
—Myth and Reality, by Hal. Lehrman 
No. 240), 1956, 25¢, Public Affairs 
ommittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
w York 16, New York. 
BOOKS: Land and People of Israel, 
Gail Hoffman, $2.95 (Lippincott, 
1960). Discovering Israel, by Regina 
Tor, $2.95 (Random House, 1960). 


ARTICLES: “Heroic Israel Today: 
The Legend and the Facts,” by S. Hy- 
man, Harper's, Sept., 1960. “Israel To- 
day,” by J. R. Moskin, Look, Oct. 11, 
1960. “Israel: Laboratory in Asia,” by 
V. S. Kearney, America, April 9, 1960. 
“Herzl’s Dream and the Reality,” by 
D. Ben-Gurion, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
May 1, 1960. “Holy Land’s River of 
Wrath,” by V. Clark & L. Collins, News- 
week, Mar. 28, 1960. “Dreyfus Ticket, 
Newsweek, Nov. 7, 1960. “Israel’s Cam- 
paign in Africa,” by E. Lengyel, Re- 
porter, Feb. 4, 1960. 

FILMS: Israel My Country, 17 min- 
utes, sound, color, free loan, United 
Israel Appeal, 18 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. The people at work 
and at play. Israel, 10 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, II]. 

FILMSTRIPS: Israel Today, 36 
frames, Visual Education Consultants, 
Inc., 2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, 
Wisc. History, culture, people. 





called, for the next three centuries. 
Although the Dutch built schools 
and roads, they could not win the 
Indonesians loyalty. The Dutch were 
driven out in World War II, when 
the Japanese occupied Indonesia. At 
the end of the war, Sukarno and Mo- 
hammed Hatta proclaimed the Indo- 
nesian Republic. After a United Na- 
tions cease-fire had ended four years 
of fighting, the Netherlands gave 
Indonesia its independence on De- 
cember 27, 1949 
Today Indonesia faces many 
ious problems. Rivalry between 
larger islands has led to armed 
tance in several areas. The gov- 
ernment is threatened with Commu- 
nist subversion. Indonesia’s ban on 
retail trade by Chinese merchants 
and its dispute with the Netherlands 
over Western New Guinea have pro- 
duced disastrous results. Exports and 


production are declining, while 


prices are rising. To cope with these 


problems, President Sukarno estab- 
lished what he called “guided democ- 
racy.” He has abolished the elected 
Parliament, and now rules with al- 
most unlimited powers. Indonesia has 
remained a neutral in the Cold War. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 14-15: (1) Make an out- 
line in your notebooks with the fol- 
lowing headings, to summarize what 
you have read about Indonesia: Area 
and Location; Climate; Agriculture; 
Mineral Resources; Industry; Ex- 
ports; Living Standards; Religion. 
(2) Give three possible reasons for 
low living standards in Indonesia. 

2. Pages 16-17 and 20: (1) Sum- 
marize the role of each in Indonesia’s 
history: (a) the Dutch; (b) Japan; 
(c) Sukarno. (2) Explain why each 
is a problem in Indonesia: (a) inter- 
island rivalry; (b) dispute over 
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Western New Guinea; (c) govern- 
ment policy toward Chinese mer- 


chants. 


Map Reading 

1. What makes Indonesia’s loca- 
tion of strategic importance? 

2. Name the four largest islands 
of Indonesia. Which European coun- 
tries still control islands within the 
immediate area? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do you explain the wide- 
spread poverty which exists in Indo- 
nesia, despite the country’s natural 
wealth? 

2. During their three centuries of 
rule, the Dutch introduced many 
improvements into Indonesia. Yet 
they failed to hold the Indonesians’ 
loyalty. What do you think are the 
reasons? 

8. President Sukarno has blamed 
part of Indonesia’s troubles on Wes- 
tern-style parliamentary democracy. 
What does he mean? How does his 
“guided democracy” differ from 
democracy as we know it? 

4. Since Indonesia has not allied 
itself with either the U. S. or Soviet 
Russia, why do both of the latter 
countries give it economic aid? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 21) 


In this issue, World Week presents 


a biographical sketch of Joseph 
Henry, scholar and scientist. 

Ask your students to prepare a 
list of scientists who have been 


elected to the Hall of Fame. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Indonesia 
has claimed possession of Western New 
Guinea, or West Irian, now a colony of 
the Netherlands; 2-The danger of Com- 
munist subversion in Indonesia is great. 


The Communist party won 20 per cent 
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of the vote in the 1955 elections, and 
there are Communists in the national 
advisory council and Sukarno’s hand- 
picked Parliament; 3-a very low stand- 
ard of living; lack of industry; inter- 
island rivalry; conflict between religious 
and cultural groups; illiteracy; shortage 
of technicians; inflation; declining pro- 
duction and exports; danger that Sukar- 
no’s “guided democracy” will turn into 
full-fledged dictatorship; 4-crocodile and 
breaking limb; 5-Sukarno. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-3,000; 2- 
“guided democracy”; 3-natural rubber; 
4-rice; 5-generous; 6-false; 7-spices; 8- 
Asia and Australia; 9-Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, Borneo (two out of four); 10- 
dancing; 11-Jakarta; 12-Japanese; 13- 
Moslem (Islam); 14-Western New 
Guinea; 15-1949. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1- 
President Sukarno has almost unlimited 
powers; he has suspended the elected 
Parliament and installed a rubber-stamp 
Parliament whose members he chose 
himself; freedoms of speech and press 
have been curbed (no one may criticize 
the government unless he has a license 
obtained from the authorities); 2-leaders 
from Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands 
have claimed that the government shows 
favoritism toward Java. They said that, 
although Sumatra and Borneo produced 
most of the country’s export goods, most 
of the revenues went to Java. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 25 
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A special 
Teacher 
Edition 
for you...| 


SCHOL ASTIC : 
TEACHER 


Prepared especially for subscribers to the Scholastic magazines, SCHOLASTIC 
Teacuer is the only weekly news magazine for the teaching profession. It 
provides a complete teaching guide to the weekly student issue—with lesson 
plans, summaries of articles, discussion topics and assignments based on the 
week's features. In addition, ScHotastic TEACHER brings you weekly reports 
of education news and trends, complete convention coverage, book reviews, 
listings of new curriculum materials, articles on teaching methods and a 
weekly TV-radio guide. 


Scuo.astic Teacuer highlights of the coming semester include: A special 
issue on the Civil War, covering new viewpoints, new recordings, films and 
firmstrips . .. annual World Guide to Summer Study .. . Spring Book Issue, 
a survey of new books for young people . . . Canadian Travel Issue . . . the 
annual Film and Filmstrip Awards issue. 


Sent free with each classroom order for ten or more student copies, SCHOLASTIC 
TeacuHER includes your desk copy of the student edition, bound inside each 
week. See preceding pages of this ial preview edition for a sample of 
ScHOLAsTiC TEACHER’s valuable weekly Teaching Guide. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 





DRAMA 


Thurs. and Fri., Jan. 12-13, 7:30 p.m. (CBS- 
TV) Family Classics: “Vanity Fair” in 
two parts. 

Fri., Jan. 13, 9-10 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 

Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
e Invincible Teddy.” (See Te e- 
guide, Dec. 14, Scholastic Teacher, p. 


oI.) 

10 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twilight Zone: 
Rod Serling’s “Back There.” Man goes 
back into time, and tries to prevent 
assassination of Lincoln. 

Wed., Jan. 18, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
pont Show of the Month: “Prisoner of 
Zenda.” An adaptation of the Anthony 
Hope romance by Sumner Locke El- 
liott, starring Christopher Plummer, 
Farley Granger, Inger Stephens, John 
Williams, and Nancy Wickwire. In “The 


om If 
Helen Rogers, producer of Closeup, 


conducts interviews in Africa for “The 
Red and the Black” Sun., Jan. 22. 


14-T 


Prisoner of Zenda,” Rudolf Rassendyli 
an Englishman, arrives in Ruritania t) 
attend the coronation of his distar’ 
cousin. When the king, on the eve ¢) 
the ceremony, becomes incapacitate 
through drink, Rudolf, who closely re; 
sembles his cousin, substitutes for hir| 
at the coronation to thwart the scheme; 
of the king’s brother, Michael, an ev 
pretender to the throne. When it be 
comes necessary for Rudolf to prolon 
the impersonation, he finds himself ir 
volved in a series of events that includ/ 
kidnaping and midnight duels wit! 
blackhearted villains. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


(Texaco-Metropolita] 


Sat., Jan. 14, 2 p.m. 
Metro 


Network—check local affiliate) 
politan Opera: Don Giovanni. 
8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar 
monic. Under the direction of Pat 
Paray. 
Sun., Jan. 15, 3:05 p.m. (CBS) Clevelan 
Orchestra: Under direction of Georg 


Szell. f 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Gershwi 
Years (Special) “Life in the 1920’s an 
1930's.” Featuring music of Georg 
Gershwin. Composer Richard Rodger 
is host to guests Julie London, Eth 
Merman, Maurice Chevalier, Fioreng 


War I to 1937, the year of Gershwin 
death, is shown through motion pict 
film, sculpture, cartoons, painting, an 
the music of Gershwin. 

(NET—check local educational tele 
vision station) Ragtime Era: “The Grea 
War.” Last program in the series. 

(NET) American Perspectives: 
trait of a Lady” 


Tues., Jan. 17, 10 p.m. 
Art Carney Show. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
Sun., Jan. 15, 8:15 p.m. (NBC) Faith 





Action: “Existentialism and Modern 
Thought,” third in the new 15-minute se- 
ries on contemporary religious thought. 
Today, Dr. Ralph Halm of Upsala Col- 
lege interviews guest Prof. Paul Holmer 
of Yale Divinity School. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “Battle of Cassino.” Examines 
purpose and results of the battle. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years. Britain braces 
for Nazi invasion. Richard Burton 


Beaver: “Ward’s Millions.” When he 
sees his father disturbed over the 
household bills, Beaver buys him a copy 
of the volume, “I Became A Millionaire 
in Twelve Months.” 


Sun., Jan. 15, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Shirley Temple Show: “King Midas.” 

(NET—Check local educational tele- 
vision station.) What’s New?: Mr. Fixit 
explains water safety. Miss Yanowski 
shows how springs work in the Not- 
So-Hardware Store. 


speaks Churchill’s words; eyewitnesses 
recount the events. Script is by Max SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
Ehrlich, music by Richard Rodgers. 

(NET—check local educational tele- Sun., Jan. 15 (NET—check local educa- 
vision station for date and time) 45 tional station.) The Virus: Analyzing 
Years with Fitzpatrick: “The Mad Years activity of cancer-causing viruses. Dis- 
of Hitler.” Features editorial cartoons cussion of problem of controlling such 
of Daniel Fitzpatrick. viruses. 

(NET) Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. Mon., Jan. 16, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
Eleanor Roosevelt and prominent guests tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra, 
discuss current affairs. with Dr. John L. Kelley. Teacher dem- 

NET) Main Street: First of five pro- onstrations on Tuesday and Thursday 

ioakeems prepared by educational tele- with Dr. Julius Hlavety. 

vision stations to capture the spirit of Tues., Jan. 17, be aw ne (ABC-TV) Ex- 

their cities. This first program is on pedition! (Local) Chicago, for example, 

New Orleans will have program on scientific re- 
Fri, Jan. 20, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- search, featuring efforts of local high 

witness to History: “The Presidential school students. 

Inauguration.” Jan. 24 and 31: Two-part documentary 
Sun., Jan. 22, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- series on the African Bushmen, photo- 

up: “The Red and the Black,” study of graphed by a crew with the BBC ex- 

Cc 1. 7 in Africa pedition of Col. Laurens van der Post. 
Tues., Jan. 24, 10 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 

20: “Life in the Thirties.” (Repeat) An 

excellent documentary on crucial and 

sometimes forgotten episodes in recent 

American history. 1. Before seeing the 

program, make an outline of what im- 

portant developments on political, eco- 

nomic, foreign, and domestic events 

you would put into a documentary of 

the 1930’s. 2. Who said each of the fol- 

lowing and what relation does it bear 

to the events of the 1930’s?: “Economic 

depression cannot be cured by legis- 

lative action." “The only thing we 

have to fear is fear itself.” . “This 

generation of Americans has a rendez- 

vous with destiny.” “In eternal 

peace, mankind perishes.” “We 

have buried the putrid cor yse of lib- 

erty.” 3. What problems of the Depres- 

sion era are still with us? Have we 

solved or made progress in solving any 

of the problems shown in “Life in the 

Thirties”? 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Jan. 12, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Ernie Ford Show: Special guest tonight 
is Shari Lewis 

Sat., Jan. 14, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 


Mr. Wizard: “Pulleys.” 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 


Christopher Plummer will play dual 
role in “Prisoner of Zenda” on Dupont 
Show of the Month Wednesday, Jan. 18. 
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sen. One definition of truth. One more read- 


ing experience, absorbed by eager and growing minds. 


Through the Teen Age Book Club—now in its fifteenth year—stu- 
dents in grades seven through ten may choose each school year 
from 176 such reading experiences. 


All at 25¢ and 35¢! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send complete information on how 
to start a Teen Ace Boox Cvs, including 
free student materials and teaching aids. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 
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Mail the attached coupon now for a free kit 
of illustrated classroom materials. 


Everything you need to start a Club is en- 
closed, including information about TAB’s 
exciting free dividend program, reviews of 
current selections, and complete book an- 
notations for your use. 

Join the 26,000 teachers and librarians who 
are instilling a love for books and reading in 
all their students! 














